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FOREIGN ENCROACHMENT. 


History does not entertain us with any aggressive- 
ness on the part of China elevating labor or the 
laborer. The pristine vastness of that empire will 
never again reach its former greatness, which is 
now only a memory. The power of that nation, as 
a nation, is destroyed. True, the present generation 
is jealous of its peculiar—almost exclusive—manu- 
factures and productions, and merely is. it generous 
to believe that the Czar, in entering the empire, 
hoped only to secure a field wherein his own sub- 
jects might install their industries to greater profit, 
though it is doubtful whether he would have enter- 
tained any such thought unless his imperial su- 
premacy was to be further exalted. 

There was no nobility of purpose in the Mikado’s 
course. He saw his opportunity to crush his neigh- 
bor, China, and at the same time strike a blow over 
her prostrate form at his more distant foe. His 
reason was, in reality, simply and wholly imperial, 
and in dealing the blow to Russia he caught an 
over-confident antagonist, Nicholas, who shaped his 
own words and actions less effectually than did the 
Mikado himself in lulling suspicion and concealing 
his real intentions, thus manifesting an absence of 
craftiness that was taken advantage of by his as- 
sailant’s brilliant cunning, both, however, paying 
dearly in the loss of men and money—the Czar for 
not keeping faith with his people, the Mikado for 
enlarging his ambition. 

It must be conceded that Japan is an intelligent 
nation, but not a world power mighty in the science 
of physical and inventive attack and defense, as 
some day she will realize, as also that her victories 
over China and Russia were but fruits of fortune, 
and not triumphs of modern science. To an or- 
dinary observer she is insincere in her participation 
for international peace. The cost of her recent 
wars is still a cloud of weight in her financial 
heavens. The interest on her debt is being paid, 
but the principal is so slowly accruing from her 
internal resources that, to avoid ultimate taxation, 
her population is perceptibly decreasing. Still, her 
ambition is not satified. Existing affairs are not to 
her pleasure. Until they are, more worlds must be 
conquered. 

Well, justice assigns to every one that which is 
his own, and equity forbids us doing to or for others 
what we would] not have them do for or to us. 
Through discretion we look at the present, and by 
prudence guard against what may result, in any 
moment, in good or evil. By no reasoning whatever 
have we right to violate established law or demand 
what it neither gives nor guarantees. Any country 
may enact, in doctrine or scheme, the laws of an- 
other, but it cannot demand or require compliance 
therewith except by those who are or may come 
under its jurisdiction. Because, however, he is in 
our midst, the stranger or citizen—even friend—has 
no right to enter our domicile, sit at our table, eat 
of the food thereon or share with us our bed unless 
we so consent. Nor can we compel the President 
to accept or grant any of these privileges. The 
smile would not come off the world’s countenance 
were we to order the Pope to proselyte in favor 
of Protestantism, or the King of England to journey 
to our home ward and cast his vote for our political 
choice. It is the choice of the Frenchman to learn 
our language or teach us his—the acquirement is 
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simply a matter of choice, for the native tongue is 
invariably supreme. 

To permit the children of Japan, says the San 
Francisco Lasor CLaRIon, to mingle with the chil- 
dren of our own people is a matter clearly within 
the rights of a sovereign State, which is correct and 
constitutionally right. It would be the height of 
folly to claim a State’s people are under obligation 
to tax themselves for the purpose of teaching our 
supreme language to those not conversant with it, 
as a duty obligatory upon us and upon demand of 
the government to which they owe and give allegi- 
ance, especfally when the presence of such pupils 
might not, as the Lapor Carton further says, be de- 
or result in conditions creating or cementing 
friendly international relations. No one will hardly 
sired or result in conditions creating or cementing 
situation would be permitted by or in any other 
city or State of the Union. A department of our 
own government has officially said that there is a 
tendency—how completely concrete it is, as yet, 
difficult to determine—toward displacing, by the 
Asiatic, not only from American schools in America, 
the American child, but his parent—the white work- 
man—from the labor field. In no vague terms it 
declares that, though living side by side, the two 
nationalities—the Japanese and the Americans—“are 
separated one from the other, by every possible 
bar,” the latter differing from the former “in race, 
color, servitude and conditions, in religion, moral 
ideals, ethical tastes and social and personal associa- 
tions.” Of this there is no doubt; nor that our 
thought is higher, our expression purer, our aspira- 
tions prompted by no gain or conceit, nor by our 
ambition for superiority or power. Truly, our en- 
deavor has been, and is, as the nations, and par- 
ticularly Japan, knows, for honorable peace, broad 
philanthropy and enduring prosperity. Another 
critic, bolder in racial and national denunciation, 
courageously asserts, very truthfully, that we have 
no possible relation nor agreement, absolutely 
nothing in common with either China or Japan, or 
their people; that if it is just to exclude one it is 
right to bar the other. Neither the history nor the 
traditions of either country or people imitate the 
liberality or wisdom of our laws or give us desire 
for companionship with them with even a hope of 
any distinguishing pleasure. While these are rest- 
less utterances, they are, nevertheless, the voice of 
loyalty to home government and citizenship and 
point to a just and proper reason for native prefer- 
ence and position, and in themselves form a stronger 
incentive for the white, or native race, to assert its 
inherent rights. 

However, there is a fault, if not a blame, some- 
where, and it may be consistently asked if labor 
unions are justified in accepting the marked and 
antagonistic races as co-workers and members when 


it is generally known that both China and Japan ; 


would not hesitate to—perhaps do—discriminate by 
law and treaty against the negro of the South, who, 
under our constitution, is a rightful citizen. Still 
more serious is the fact that, instead of benefiting 
the country and the American workman, American 


employers, American capital, and, by encouraging the © 


preference, the American government are giving 
employment to the coolie because of his cheapness 
and his willingness to accept service, though the 


vagrant knows that the pay is so small that only for 
his hovel-like way of living could he barely subsist 
upon it. ; 

Not in the least alarming, but decidedly objection- 
able and injurious, is the opening of the gates of 
immigration to this “undesirable” class of people. 
It was Washington’s motto, “Put none but Ameri- 
cans on guard.” And a later statesman said, “Our 
forefathers formed the Constitution of the United 
States for the American citizen, the American farm- 
er, the American manufacturer and the American 
workman and the producer, to each and to all of 
whom its liberties and privileges belong,” and our 
Western guardsman, the Lazor Crarion, declares, 
“American workmen will never bother Japan.” The 
free admission of Japanese coolies would inevitably 
result in the destruction of American civilization, in * 
an industrial sense, and if we are legally and con- 
stitutionally right in excluding, as “undesirable citi- 
zens,” the coolies of China and Japan, the same 
instrument will—at least it should—justify us in ex- 
cluding them as impositions upon our means of 
livelihood. 

Frankly, it seems evident that Japan is alertly 
seeking a basis for a charge of “tense, unjustifiable 
deprivations in violation of treaty rights” due her 
resident subjects who are here or may come here, 
rights which are not, however, asked by other powers 
or given or guaranteed by the Constitution or the 
laws of the United States or any of its constituencies 
to other than its own citizens. 

Curiously, too, it may be inquired if the emigra- 
tion from Japan is honestly seeking here a better 
livelihood and a higher education than is attainable 
in their native land, and in view of their govern- 
ment’s probable financial inability to be a borrower 
with credit in the money marts of the world, it may 
be generous to assume the incoming throng enter- 
tains such hope. 

Though hardly probable, it must be admitted that 
our government may have signed a treaty without 
sharply discriminating on the various senses and 
shades of words, sentences and paragraphs, or 
screening them for hidden injury. Equally regret- 
table is the lax enforcement and surreptitious avail- 
ing of our immigration and other laws bearing upon 
the presence and privileges of every foreign ele- 
ment in or coming within our borders. The Ameri- 
can people should not always be accepted, at home 
or abroad, as a satisfied class. They can be trusted 
for their superior experience, relied upon for clear 
intelligence, their knowledge of vast affairs is not 
to be despised, they hold to that which is good and 
fight with: sublime courage and awful determination 
everything, in whatever form it is, that threatens or 
attacks their personal or national honor, and when 
their patience or indulgence or generosity is im- 
posed upon, it is then they show the heroism, the 
strength and the massiveness of their mind and ac- 
tion, and call a halt. 

Of this remarkable class the American workman 
is overwhelmingly in the majority and the major 
part of this greater number is predominated by 
members of organized, or union labor, and so far 
as this preponderance is concerned it is the same 
the world over—a body whose conscience tells them 
their cause is right, and for the right, powerful for 
good, powerful against evil. It is the power of 


Labor, and it is for Labor and its leaders to 
“bend their energies to a greater extent than in the 
past,” and by stepping into the field of diplomacy, 
state or political, to “do better and nobler things, to 
gain better conditions” for the industrial world, de- 
manding concessions guaranteeing the welfare of the 
people at large, yielding to no capital or corpora- 
tion—only to reason—and thus show that Labor is, 
indeed a world power. 
—————~@Q—___ 
SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held October 25, 1907. 


Meeting called to- order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Alexander in the Chair; minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

CREDENTIALS—Bookbinders, Bernard Hassler, vice 
Henry D. Hansen. Bartenders, Chas. Donlon, vice 
M. McKnight. Cooks, Carl Yager, vice Louis For- 
niquier. Electrical Workers No. 537, C. H. Mc- 
Caughy, F. Bartholomew, Martin Durken, J. J. 
Wharton, S. Moore, C. E. Bogan, J. Burch. Dele- 
gates seated. 


Communications — Filed —From the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union, giving an account 
of their trouble with the A. F. of L. From the 
Steam Engineers’ International Union, in answer to 
the United Brewery Workmen. Minutes of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the California State Federation 
.of Labor. From the International Union of Indus- 
trial Insurance Employes, asking all unionists to 
see that insurance agents wear their button. Re- 
ferred to Lasor CLarion—From the International 
Association of Machinists, with reference to the 
unfair house of W. W. Kimball Co., of Chicag6, Ill. 
Referred to Organizing Committee—From the 
American Federation of Labor, asking the Council 
to use its influence to have Local No. 26 of the 
Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers re-affiliate with 
its international. Application for affiliation from 
Electrical Workers No. 537. Referred to Strike 
Committee—From Bakers’ Union No. 274, relative 
to strike assessment. Referred to Executive Com- 
mittee—From the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union in- 
forming Council that they had appointed a com- 
mittee of five to confer-with the Executive Com- 
mittee, upon the matter of morning milk delivery. 
From the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, asking for 
the declaration of a boycott on the Delmonte Cream- 
ery, located at 386 Utah street. 


Reports oF Unions—Retail Shoe Clerks—Are 
agitating the early closing movement in the Mission 
district; extend thanks to all locals for help given 
and ask unionists to demand Clerks’ card. Com- 
mercial Telegraphers still on strike; report that In- 
ternational President Small has been deposed; ex- 
tend thanks to Musicians, Teamsters, Typographical 
and Sailors’ Unions for contributions; also request 
further financial assistance. Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers—Still assessing members for the benefit of 
Carmen; have levied assessment of 25 cents per 
member to aid Commercial Telegraphers. Electrical 
Workers No. 537—Report trouble with Ocean Shore 
Railroad Co., on account of employing Japanese; 
request that Secretary co-operate with committee 
of No. 537. Moved and seconded that Secretary 
stand instructed to comply with request; carried. 

EXxEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Recommends: 1—That the 
matter of the Open Shop advertisements and com- 
plaint made by the Waiters that large numbers of 
men were being brought into the city be laid over 
for one week at the request of representative. Con- 
curred in. 2—That the matter relative to the 
request of the Milk Dealers’ Association for a con- 
ference upon the hour of milk delivery, a committee 
of four was appointed consisting of Bros. Tracy, 
Gallagher, Decker and Alexander to meet a like 
committee from the Milk Dealers’ Association on 
Wednesday, October 23, 1907; concurred in. 

ORGANIZING CoMMiITTEE—Reported favorable on 
the application for affiliation from I. B. E. W. No. 
537 and recommends that they be admitted to mem- 
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bership in Council and delegates seated; concurred 
in. ‘ 

NominaTION AND Execrion, or Orricers—Nomi- 
nation for Vice-President—J. Verra of the Bar- 
tenders and Max Licht of Retail Shoe Clerks were 
placed in nomination. Moved and seconded that the 
nominations close; carried. Nominations for mem- 
bers of Executive Committee—J. H. Conley was 
nominated. Moved and seconded that nominations 
close; carried. Moved and seconded that Secre- 
tary cast ballot for Delegate Conley; carried. The 
chair declared J. H. Conley duly elected a member 
of the Executive Committee. The chair appointed 
delegates Matheson, Tracy, Bell and Fox judges 
and tellers. Committee on Election reported as fol- 
lows: Votes cast, 92; J. Verra, 60; Max Licht, 31; 
scattering 1. The chair declared Delegate Verra 
duly elected Vice-President and proceeded with in- 
stallation. 

New Business—Teamsters requested that the 
Council go on record as being opposed to Amend- 
ment No. 15, giving the Supervisors greater power 
in the matter of spur-track privileges. Moved and 
seconded that we disapprove of charter amendment 
No. 15, and request all unionists to vote against said 
proposition; carried. 

Council took up request of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion relative to the extermination of roderits. Moved 
and seconded that the Secretary notify all affiliated 
unions of the request of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and urge their co-operation; carried. 

Recerts—Stereotypers and Electrotypers, $8; 
Cloakmakers, $16; Bookbinders, $6; Gas Workers, 
$10; Electrical Workers No, 537, application fee, 
$5; Janitors, $4; Shoe Clerks, $12; Ice Wagon Driv- 
ers, $4; Pie Bakers, $2; Bakers No. 24, $14. Total 
$81.00. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
postage, $3; Brown & Power, $1.70; T. A. Reardon, 
delegate A. F. of L., $400; Roy A. Lee, prizes for 
Labor Day, $72; Royal Insurance Co., $13; W. N. 
Brunt & Co., $2. Total, $542.20. 

Adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 

AnprEW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
a 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, 
where it can be conveniently referred to. Officers 
of unions are requested to have the list posted 
weekly on bulletin boards at headquarters. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, carriage manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend St. 

American Tobacco Company. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, 
Gate avenue and Gough streets. 

Brockton Shoe Co., 1025 Fillmore street. 

———SEE 

Work in all factories at Milan, Italy, has ceased 
and traffic on the street railways was stopped as a 
result of the general strike declared on October 11, 
due to the encounter between striking gas-workers 
and a body of strike-breakers, in which the carbin- 
eers interfered and fired on the mob. 

————-@_____—_ 
Demand union-label goods. 


Golden 


A Good, Satisfactory 
Gas Radiator for $2.25 


New, four-tube model; excellent heater; 
produces a maximum amount of heat with 
a minimum amount of gas. Compact— 
may be moved about the room easily— 
a reliable heater at a low price. 

Good Gas Tubing; several colors; 4c a foot. 


Pohne Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Mer 


e e 
Union Florist 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices. 
Orders Promptly Attended To. 
3017Sixteenth St. Branch: 2517 MissionSt. 


Near Mission St. 


J. H. WILEY 
The Furniture Man 


No rent, 


Good Furniture for little money, 


659-661 FOURTEENTH STREET 
Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Clothiers 
Hatters 
Furnishers 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


AMERICAN STORE 


748 Market St., Cor. Grant Ave. 


ANOTHER UNION VENTURE. 


Organized Compositors Considering an Old-Age 
Pension Scheme. 

Along the line of meritorious conceptions and 
achievements of the International Typographical 
Union none occupies a higher plane than the propo- 
sition to pension superannuated members of the 
craft, which was adopted by the recent convention 
of the union, and submitted for membership vote. 
Almshouses, infirmaries and kindred institutions 
may be filled with humanity whose circumstances 
during life, either through prodigality or misfor- 
tune have prevented the saving of pennies for the 
proverbial “rainy day,” but the International Typo- 
graphical Union will have none of these, for in 
addition to its Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs it is seriously considering the possibilities 
of an international pension scheme that will enable 
it to place in independent circumstances those of 
its membership who have run life’s race with no 
financial advantage to themselves, and who are, for 
family or other reasons, unable to take advantage 
of the adequate provisions of its haven of rest. 

Local typographical unions of the larger size have 
grappled with the pension proposition with more or 
less success, but the International Typographical 
Union giving the matter consideration and stand- 
ing insures a widespread international character to 
the movement that can have no other effect than the 
dovetailing and cementing of that fraternal spirit 
that springs spontaneously from heart to heart 
among printers, and which has had feasible demon- 
stration of utility in the Colorado Springs retreat 
—“its bounty unpurchasable, its charity without 
price.” 

The International Typographical Union never does 
anything by halves. An organization of 50,000 
members, scattered throughout the United States 
and Canada, that can begin with a working capital 
of $10,000 and intelligently and successfully build 
and conduct an institution representing every penny’s 
worth of $500,000, can be relied upon to originate 
and inaugurate a plan for pensioning its aged 
and infirm membership that will be worthy of emu- 
lation for organizations of like character. 

Many cities have pension funds in operation for 
the benefit of policemen, firemen, school teachers and 
other public servants; the United States govern- 
ment annually expends millions of dollars in pen- 
sions to its aged and disabled warriors. An occa- 
sional business house has been noted, that, after a 
service of long duration, retires preferred employes 
on a yearly allowance, but the practical working 
out of a scheme for pensioning in a substantial man- 
ner, the decrepid membership of a voluntary or- 
ganization, composed of a mixture of nationalities, 
politics and creeds, is necessarily an untried ‘experi- 
ment. The International Typographical Union can, 
it is believed, be safely relied upon to solve the 
question in a comprehensive and practical manner. 

_—— ee ee 


The Typographical Journal says that numerous 


inquiries have been received at International head- 
quarters regarding the attitude assumed by the John | 


Hancock Life Insurance Company toward organized 
labor, and states that previous to the inauguration 
of the movement for the shorter workday the print- 
ing of this company was the product of union labor, 
but that since that time all work has been done under 
non-union conditions, the eight-hour day being re- 
sisted with all the resources at its command. 
—_—————-@a_—- 

That old-age pensions of not less than 5 shill- 
ings a week shall be paid as a civil right to all per- 
sons of 60 years of age and upward is the demand 
of the Labor party as voiced at the Trade-Union 
Congress at Bath recently. 

——-—_—______—___ 

Two spies, employed by the Turner Detective 
Agency, have recently been detected in Cleveland 
(Ohio) unions. One had become an officer of the 
Boilermakers and the other was found in the Ma- 
chinists’ Union. 
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$1.95 For 
BOYS’ SUITS 


Values to $8.50 


Russian Blouse Suits, Sailor Suits, Two-piece Suits and 
Norfolk Suits of the finest materials, latest styles, all colors and 
a full line of sizes. These will be closed out in the next few 
days for $1.95. These Suits are valued up to $8.50 but Krag- 
ens will not take a piece of clothing to its new store, there- 
fore your choice 


Any Suit ‘9° 
Any Overcoat ‘9° — 
AnyRain Coat ‘9* 


The above means exactly what it says. Kragens thinks 
it will be in its new store on Market Street above Third in 
about a week --an entire new stock in every department -- this 
also applies to the department of Men’s, Boys’ and Youths’ 
Clothing. You choose from the finest stock in America--long 
or medium length Overcoats, finest Priestly Cravenettes in 
mixtures and colors, and in suits you select from the very 
finest of imported and domestic Serges, Worsted, Thibets and 
fancies. A full line of suits and an enormous assortment. 
Values up to $45.00 and the choice is yours for 


Pty 
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GARMENT WORKERS AT HOME. 
BY EDITH WYATT. 

In the northwest side of Chicago, between Larra- 
bee street, Goethe street and the river, there is a 
region of small frame houses, with an occasional 
larger cottage of roofed porches, or more pretentious 
brick dwelling, left as landmarks of the days before 
the city had engulfed the prairie town. 

The houses stand by a whole floor beneath the 
level of the sidewalk and of the street roadbed 
raised about ten feet above the marshy river bot- 
toms. As you walk along here with the State Fac- 
tory Inspectors, you will notice pressed close to the 
windows of these houses haggard, sick-looking 
Sicilian and South Italian women sewing anxiously 
and closely surrounded by two or three very listless, 
wriggling beautiful little children as filthy as possi- 
ble. and generally with sore mouths from under- 
nourishment. 

Their mother is helping to support the little 
family through the winter by the hand-sewing 
necessary to complete the ready-made garments 
given to her by the middleman from factories and 
workshops. For much of the “home finishing” of 
the enormous garment trade clothing, almost all 
Chicago, is done in this neighborhood; and the 
heaviest weight of the burden of that great indus- 
try drops just here, on this anxious Italian mother 
sewing by the window for the fortunes of her 
house. 

She is the housekeeper and at this season of the 
year the chief bread-winner, not only for all the 
little round black heads you see around her and 
for her husband but often for a brother, or for a 
superannuated father or mother of about 45. 

If you go inside the house the husband will 
bring chairs for everyone, and gives you his, to sit 
on an unmade bed under a holy picture hanging on 
the scarred, filthy wall. 

You will have come in on a well-mannered little 
group of people doing as well as they can, jammed 
together in a close, ill-smelling room, fluttering with 
hastily and badly washed, damp _ underclothes, 
crowded with half-sick, restless babies, and scattered 
with piles of finished and unfinished trousers and 
the remnants of a cold dinner, bread-crumbs, banana 
peels and sour pickle drippings. 

On the doors of two or three of the houses you 
will notice the ravelled strips of rag left by the 
scarlet fever or diphtheria fumigators. Sometimes 
a swaddled baby is lying, crying, under the sewing, 
on his mother’s knees. Your hostess, bending over 
to nurse him, and stitching anxiously at the same 
time, will say politely to you that it is not very 
nice there today. But she has had no chance to 
clean. 


Not she nor any other person finishing ten pairs 
of pants a day—at seven cents a pair—could possibly 
do very much besides; and she does not dare to 
stop doing it. 

Through two and a half days spent with the State 
Factory Inspectors in this neighborhood you would 
see almost continuously houses, where the standard 
of living described above typically prevails. 


West of the north branch of the river, on Black- 
hawk and Noble streets, near the St. Stanislaus 
school and the great Polish Catholic churches, in 
the most crowded district of Chicago, a great deal 
of the hand-finishing of ready-made garments is 
done by Polish women. 


Walking along Noble street on a holy day after- 
noon with the Probation Officer we met one of 
these workers, an acquaintance, a woman with 
bright dark eyes and thin, curling black hair, in ex- 
cellent health and warmly dressed in a brown plush 
cape, with a little Shetland shawl over her head, 
on her way to mass. She has a family of six 
children and her husband earns $2 a day. 


She stopped to ask us about her oldest boy—a 
wild boy, gone from home several days ago, whom 
not his teachers nor the police had been able to find. 
Had we seen Frank? No? Well, she couldn’t take 
care of him at home any logner. He was too bad. 


It would be better to have him locked up some- 
where else, no matter where. We all spent some 
wretched silent moments. Frank was a child of less 
than 14 and this was his own mother. 

After a little while we said that I had been 
coming to ask her about her sewing, because I was 
trying to find out what I could about the trade of 
hand-finishing at home, all over Chicago. Instantly 
her face relaxed and brightened. Sometimes she 
could earn 36 cents a day, sometimes she could 
earn 42. Unlike her Italian neighbors, she was paid 
by the dozen pairs of trousers instead of by the 
pair; and her work on each pair was less it seemed 
than theirs in both quantity and skill. She liked 
the occupation; and in the course of quite a long 
conversation on the subject, said, in the tone of one 
telling a good joke at her own expense, that some- 
times “when she got to sewing pants she let the 
dishes go without wash a whole week.” 

Among the nmberless “home-finishers” in the 
vicinity whom you might visit, you might call on a 
very pretty Polish girl of about 18, playing with a 
very pretty Polish baby in a clean, light rear tene- 
ment on Emma street. She is very proud of her 
baby; and on account of a prosperous husband she 
is in a position where she sews only when she 
cares to, which is not very often, making at most 
about 24 cents a day by finishing pants at 6 cents a 
pair. : 

Perhaps the points of view of these two mothers 
on the subject of “home-finishing” will illustrate as 
justly as possible the various relations of home 
wage-earning to housekeeping in that particular 
neighborhood. 


Down near Eighteenth street and Blue Island 
avenue, in the Bohemian district, stretching east 
and west of the quarries, another Polish woman is 
sewing at home, doing far more work for much less 
money than the girl on Emma street receives. 

This worker in the Bohemian district has five 
cents a pair for finishing pants. She not only does 
on each pair far more sewing than the girl who 
receives six cents, but nearly as much as an 
Italian woman on Morgan street, who has fifteen. 

For, because the industry has no trade organiza- 
tion, the rates paid have absolutely no uniformity 
nor justice. 

Besides, the Polish woman in the Bohemian dis- 
trict near the quarries has three little children. 
Her husband has been dead two years. Doing her 
utmost by sewing from 9 in the morning until 9 
at night, in the intervals of hurried housework, 
she makes twenty cents a day; and the price, which 
would mean a few extra pleasures to the girl on 
Emma street, means the hardest poverty for her. 
But for various kinds of hand-to-mouth assistance, 
strange and unaccustomed to her self-respect, this 
wage would of course mean starvation for her 
whole little family. 


Near Twentieth street and California avenue, in 
this same large Bohemian district, there is a region of 
waste lands, railroad tracks and small frame houses, 
known among Bohemian school children as “Cesky 
California.” Here we called on a home-worker 
finishing by machine sewing. 

She told us she could earn*60 cents a day by 
stitching coats at 10 cents each; and she was 
supporting herself and her little boy of eight, whom 
she wished to support much better. He was the only 
one left of eight children born within seven years. 
She was not very strong, so that she was obliged 
to stop from giddiness several times a day to lie 
still for a little while. In this way she would sew 
until 1 o’clock at night. It was a poor way of 
getting on; but she knew of no method of bettering 
things for she knew nothing at all about Chicago, 
where she had lived beside the railroad embank- 
ment for-two years, sewing on the machine, as she 
described. 

Indeed, no matter how able or sensible or friendly 
she may be, a woman earning a wage at home, con- 
fined as she is usually within the limits of a foreign 
household, has no opportunity of learning anything 
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outside of it and works almost always in complete 
hoplessness of any advance in the field of her 
labor. ; ; 

The Bohemian hand-finishing district is very 
large, reaching as far as the west limit of Chicago, 
West Fortieth avenue. To this nationality and in 
this farthest region the most prosperous and most 
skilled workers in the trade seem to belong. 

The highest economic level reached by garment 
workers at home may fairly be said to be rep- 
resented typically by a Bohemian family near this 
neighborhood—a_ family consisting of a father, 
mother, six children and a sister-in-law, all now in 
good health and living in a mortgaged house of 
their own, scrupulously clean. 

In three years they have saved $600, invested 
in this house, with a $1,500 mortgage. But the 


father and the sister-in-law stitch from before 6 — 


o'clock in the morning until after 10 at night. The 
sister-in-law, though now well, has not, except when 
she was in bed, stopped her work for anything else 
even during the long periods while she has been ill 
with erysipelas. All the children help before and 
after school, staggering down-town with heavy piles 
of coats; and the mother sews whenever she is not 
cleaning or cooking. 

On the West Side along Halsted street, for a 
mile south of the Blue Island avenue intersection, 
at about 5 o’clock, you will notice old women and 
young women and little girls walking along the 
pavements with high piles of clothing on their 
shawled heads. 

Among the many neighborhood households where 
these piles of clothing go are the orderly rooms of 
an English-speaking Italian woman with two chil- 
dren of about ten and twelve, one of them, her little 
girl, at home from school, pale and ill with an open 
tubercular gland. 

Her husband, just recovering from an illness, has 
been unable to find work; and the only regular 
daily income at present of these four people, with 
their little girl in life and death need of eggs and 
milk, is thirty cents, the price paid here for finish- 
ing the dozen pairs of pants the family can send 
out when the little boy sews on buttons, and the 
mother works till midnight. 


Some of the piles of clothing go to a very old, 
childless couple living, with a Maltese and tortoise- 
shell cat, practically under the sidewalk on Jeffer- 
son street, in the cellar of a tumbling shanty. The 
cold comes sharply through the thfn siding; and 
there is literally only a plank between the damp 
Illinois marsh and these four breathing, is scarcely 
living, creatures. 


The old lady, with a black crocheted shawl over 
her rough white hair, and a face cruelly lined with 
hardship and submissiveness, has only one thin 
broken shoe and a boy’s boot. She and her husband, 
a large clumsy old Italian, with a gray beard, sew 
together all day on knee pants to earn about thirty 
cents. But they are not always able to find work 
and they pay $6 a month rent. These “home- 
finishers” seemed in some respect to be in the 
hardest luck we had yet encountered. 


Perhaps the most hopeful moments we 
perienced with anyone of that trade in Chicago 
occurred during a visit to an Italian hostess, who 
had a new baby and whose husband had work. She 
offered us some candy and nut-paste left from the 
christening feast; and said that, what with the 
washing for the baby and all, they had decided she 
wasn’t going to do pants-sewing any more. It was 
too hard on everyone. At this, the breath of relief 
itself blew on everyone, and we all ate infected 
christening candy in peace and pleasure. 


ex- 


In thinking over these, and the other home- 
finishers more or less like these in economic con- 
dition all over Chicago, near St. Stanislaus church, 
near the quarries, in “Cesky California,” on the 
Northwest Side, and in the Greek-Italian neighbor- 
hood, you will ask yourself, what was the most 
ameliorative feature of the whole scattered, un- 
focused situation, for its future? 
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You will ask this question of the State in- 


- spectors, the trained nurse, and doctors, the truant 


and probation officers, the members of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, and the teachers in public 
schools and settlements who have at different times 
accompanied you on your visits, and who Jhave for 
years watched from different points of view the 
various forms of social waste involved in the home- 
finishing industry. 

You will hear, and will think yourself that the 
conditions of that industry might be improved if a 
sanitary license were required for pursuing it, and 
more factory inspectors were appointed, so that the 
State office might have the means of knowing the 
number and locality of the home-finishers and larger 
facilities for proceeding against the spread of con- 
tagious disease by these means; if a trade union 
were organized among home-finishers so that their 
present payment might be more justly regulated than 
it is at present; if an Italian employment bureau 
were established so that Italian workmen could find 
work without first paying a padrone; and if the 
building laws were fully enforced in every district 
in the city. 

But even supposing that these measures were 
carried out, still every home-finisher, bearing, nurs- 
ing and taking care of her children and at the very 
same time and place trying to earn a wage, would 
always be overborne to the very farthest limit of 
human endurance. 

These greatly needed measures for public sanita- 
tion, and for the income of the “home-finisher’s” 
family, would help her, herself, only indirectly, and 
mainly by paving the way for the city’s doing what 
was done by the Italian workman who turned 
factory labor out of his own house, where it was 
an unnatural intruder, back to the factory, which 
was its right and normal habitation. 

According to the most careful wisdom the writer 
has been able to assemble on the subject a really 
vital improvement in the present “home-finishing” 
field will finally be realized only through a munici- 
pal ordinance abolishing garment-making, in whole 
or in part, for purposes of trade from the dwelling 
houses where, while it stays, it must inevitably 
struggle to down all the human comforts of the 
worker’s family life. 

EO 

NO NON-UNION CIGARS IN BOSTON. 

Boston is the banner union cigar center of the 
United States. It is said that there isn’t in that city 
one manufacturer of non-union cigars. On the other 
hand, the output of union cigars in Boston has 
reached the enormous total of more than 700,000 a 
day. In the factories and shops, large and small, 
only union cigarmakers are employed. There are 
twenty-five factories which employ not less than 
ten hands each. One firm employs over 700 hands. 
Unionism in the cigarmaking trade has had its ups 
and downs in Boston, as elsewhere. The first union 
was organized in 1883, eight months prior to the 
formation of the Cigarmakers’ International Union. 
Today one union, No. 97, has 2,500 Boston cigar- 
makers on its membership roll. Since 1888 the 
union has grown steadily in membership and in- 
fluence upon trade conditions. It goes without say- 
ing that as organization grew in the trade wages 
and other conditions of employment advanced. To- 
day the cigarmakers of Boston are the best paid 
workers of their trade in the country. 
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THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE, ITS CAUSE 
AND CURE. 
BY DAVID KILEY, DETROIT, MICH. 

It is a truth, accepted by the medical fraternity, 
that tuberculosis, or consumption, is a disease com- 
municated, and not, as heretofore believed, heredi- 
tary. It has been determined by scientific tests 
that the disease is communicated by the discharge 
of the infectious matter from the nose, throat and 
lungs of the person afflicted. 

It has also been determined by scientific research, 
that all persons have, at some time of their lives, 
the germs of this deadly disease in their system, 
and that 95 per cent of the deaths that now occur 
from consumption could be prevented; that no 
medicine or drug can cure consumption, but on the 
_contrary that these often are positively injurious to 
the person afflicted, and that the only cure is rest, 
pure air, cleanliness and nourishing diet. 

According to discoveries by the national bureau 
of vital statistics one death out of every nine is 
due to tuberculosis, and one death out of every 
three of persons between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-four is also due to tuberculosis. 

It is communicated principally through expectora- 
tion. The germs drying upon the street are caught 
up in the air and thereby inhaled by rich and poor. 
The banker can no more escape exposure than can 
the rag-picker, although the banker is in better 
position to ward off the attack of the disease, with 
his ability to procure rest, sunshine, pure air and 
necessary diet, and the rag-picker can not. The 
banker is constantly exposed, through the unsanitary 
conditions of our factories and workshops, in which 
his food and clothing is prepared, as well as on the 
streets, where those who prepare his food and cloth- 
ing expectorate as they travel along. 

The cause and remedy of this deadly foe of the 
human family, the great white plague, is a social 
question, and one of the most important with which 
society has to deal, but as it is also an industrial 
question its fatal results will not be overcome with- 
out great changes in the industrial system. 

The great army of wealth producers, whose lives 
are a continuous struggle with poverty from the 
cradle to the grave, who are poorly fed, poorly 
clad and poorly housed, toiling incessantly in ill- 
ventilated, foul-smelling, poorly heated and lighted 
factories and workshops, who are mere human at- 
tachments to capitalized, privately owned machines, 
are, because of such surroundings and decreased 
vitality from overwork and under feeding, never 
in a condition to ward off an attack of tuberculosis. 
All vital statistics prove the truth of this statement. 

While manufacturing industry, and with it women 
and child labor, is rapidly increasing, better sanitary 
conditions in mills, factories and workshops, except 
where controlled by union labor, are not in evi- 
dence. Much capital in the cotton industry, for 
instance, is being transferred to the South from 
the Eastern States for the sole reason that here 
trades unions have enforced better working and 
sanitary conditions, while in the South as yet no 
restrictive child and woman labor laws or sanitary 
laws exist. This proves conclusively that factory 
owners are not philanthropists. It is because of the 
selfishness and greed of this machine owning class 
that trades unions exist. Trade unionism is not 
merely an economic, but also a scientific proposition 
in the interest of a healthier and more humane so- 
ciety. This is recognized and understood as well 
by sociologists as the cause and cure of tuber- 
culosis is understood by the medical scientists. Both 
are laboring along the same lines, and, excepting 
the one social truth, to-wit, that poverty is the 
mother of tuberculosis and increased mortality. 
Therefore most every measure adopted by trades 
unions tends to the diminishing of poverty; every 
step that upbuilds the mass of humanity makes for 
the common. good. 

The very valuable statistics gathered by trade 
unions bearing upon the question of better trade 
conditions in their relation to decreased - mortality 


from tuberculosis, are very ably defended by medi- 
cal scientists in their conclusions in regard to the 
dreadful disease. 

We are quite mindful of the fact that dissipation 
and excess of any kind will lead to, and does cause 
consumption, yet, rich and poor alike are falling 
victims to that same cause. However, whether 
from choice or necessity, it is a truth that the work- 
ing class lead a more moral and normal life than 
the idle rich. Therefore, with equal rest, healthful 
diet, sanitary homes, comfortable clothing and sani- 
tary working places the working class would almost 
be immune from the disease. Still, from the na- 
tional vital statistics we obtain the fact that 541 
deaths out of each 100,000 marble and other stone 
cutters occur from tuberculosis, while only 92 deaths 
occur in each 100,000 bankers, brokers and other 
officials; 477 deaths out of each 100,000 cigarmakers, 
while only 112 out of each 100,000 persons die from 
the same cause; 436 printers, compositors and press- 
men out of each 100,000, but only 124 of each 
100,000 clergymen; 453 plasterers and .whitewashers 
out of each 100,000, but only 130 railway employes; 
415 hat and cap makers out ot each 100,000, but only 
131 of each 100,000 collectors and agents; 371 la- 
borers (not agricultural) out of each 100,000, but 
only 135 out of each 100,000 sailors and soldiers: 
365 tinners and tinware makers out of each 100,000., 
but only 164 merchants and dealers; 235 iron and 
steel workers out of each 100,000, but only 144 
teachers; 294 brick and stone masons out of each 
100,000, but only 140 lawyers; 231 carpenters and 
joiners out of each 100,000, but only 92 bankers R 
294 out of each 100,000 plumbers, gas and steam 
fitters, but only 124 clergymen. 

The foregoing statistics are sufficient evidence in 
support of the trade union claim that death from 


tuberculosis is principally due to unhealthy condi- | 


tions in tenement houses, insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, low wages, long hours and bad sanitary shop 
and factory conditions; all evils of our industrial 
system. 

These statistics prove also the truth of the con- 
tention of the most able and scientific medical 
specialists of the times, that the prevention of tuber- 
culosis can actually be accomplished by removing 
the poverty of the wage-working class. Further 
valuable statistics in support of the contention of 
both the medical scientists and trade unionists are 
to be found in the statements on death and sick 
benefits paid out by the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union within the last seventeen years. In 1886 
they adopted the eight-hour work day; in 1888 the 
death benefits paid out in cases of death from tuber- 
culosis were 51 per cent. In 1890 the death benefits 
paid in tuberculosis cases was only 49 per cent of 
the total amount paid out. In 1900 it was only 35 
per cent; in 1905 the amount paid was only 24 per 
cent. Hence, the death rate had decreased in seven- 
teen years 27 per cent. This wonderful decrease in 
the death rate from tuberculosis was only within 
the ranks of the organized cigarmakers, and was 
due to better working and sanitary, shop conditions, 
while the statistics gathered by the national bureau 
from all cigarmakers give the present death rate 
among cigarmakers dying from this dread disease 
as 62 per cent. There are about 50 per cent of 
the cigarmakers organized; therefore the death rate 
among the unorganized cigarmakers suffering from 
tuberculosis was 76 per cent. in 1905. 

There is another important fact revealed in the 
statistics of the union cigarmakers. In 1888 the 
average length of life of cigarmakers was found 
to be 31 years four months and twenty days. In 
1905 it was 46 years ten months and twenty-four 
days, an increase in length of life in seventeen 
years, among union cigarmakers, of fifteen years four 
months and twenty-four days. 


In 1890 the average length of life of the wives 
of union cigarmakers was found to be thirty-eight 
years and six months, while in 1905 the average 
length had increased to forty-eight years and four 
months, which quite fully demonstrates the far- 
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reaching and beneficent effect of improved economic 
and social conditions among the families of the 
organized cigarmakers. 

The same ratio of dectease is shown in the 
sick benefits paid out by the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union within the same period in tuber- 
culosis cases, by which the fact is demonstrated that 
increase of wages, reduction of hours of labor, and 
improved sanitary shop and home conditions, will 
finally reduce the disease of tuberculosis to a mini- 
mum, if not wholly eradicate it. Society is in 
duty bound to enact legislation for the protection 
of its people and the latter should unite in demand- 
ing such legislation as will assist in this work. 
Humane societies are doing much to provide means 
of treatment and cure of those financially unable 
to provide treatment for themselves. But humane 
societies can not remove the cause by any effort of 
charity. 

Much can be accomplished in reducing the death 
rate among persons afflicted with tuberculosis by 
purchasing only those goods bearing the union label; 
much more than by any other means under our 
present industrial system. The statistics gathered 
by the cigarmakers prove the wisdom of co-opera- 
tion by the public in supporting ;the label of the 
union; herein the public is practicing self-preserva- 
tion, the first great natural law. 

The banker or public official who purchases a 
union label cigar is aiding the union in its efforts 
to reduce the death rate of its membership in 
tuberculosis cases below its present rate of 24 per 
cent, while he who purchases a non-label cigar is not 
only contributing toward the maintenance of the 
present high death rate of 76 per cent in tuberculosis 
cases among non-union cigarmakers, but he is at 
the same time exposing himself to the germs of the 
disease. It is a well-known fact that tuberculosis 
germs develop in every product, if deposited there 
by the producers, and it is also a fact that where 
the trade union influence is not at. work in the 
enforcement of better shop and factory conditions, 
tuberculosis is on the increase. 

Charity, comparatively, can do but little to eradi- 
cate the disease. It may help to ameliorate the 
suffering of those afflicted, who can not help them- 
selves, but charity does not attack the cause. No 
evil can be removed without removing its cause. 

The cause of tuberculosis is determined by the 
most able of medical scientists to be poverty, and 
admitted to be the real cause by the board of 
health of the greatest commercial center—the city 
of New York. In this great city investigation into 
the cause and the prevention of tuberculosis has 
been carried on for the past fifteen years by the 
most skillful medical scientists, some of them with 
world-wide reputation. They, and the New York 
board of health, acting in conjunction, have demon- 
strated quite fully that tuberculosis, in its first 
stages, is curable; that it can be prevented; that its 
cure can be accomplished by supplying the afflicted 
with those things which poverty denies them. Its 
prevention can only be accomplished by providing 
the great mass of humanity with those comforts 
which nature has in store for them, but which our 
industrial system deprives them of. 

The most able medical scientists, the board of 
health of the greatest commercial center on the 
continent, and the National Association for the 
Study of the Prevention of Tuberculosis, all agree 
that under our present industrial system the disease 
must continue to be the greatest foe of the human 
race, because the cure consists of rest, sunshine, 
wholesome food, pure air, a most perfect sanitary 
surrounding and a condition free from want. 

The same authorities declare that the prevention 
of tuberculosis consists in maintaining the general 
health of society by preserving the vitality of each 
individual, by healthful recreation, sanitary homes, 
sanitary workshops, factories, mines, quarries and 
transportation facilities; by health-giving food, and 
stringent laws for the prevention of overwork. 
These, too, however, are impossibilities under our 
present industrial system, because in the distribution 


ef the products of labor the larger share is usurped 
by the owners of the machinery, tools and other 
means of production, leaving to labor, in all 
auxiliary production, only about 25 per cent. of 
what it produces from which to provide those 
necessary tuberculosis preventives. Under our 
presen. system of distribution of the products of 
labor, labor will never receive a renumeration 
sufficient to enable it to ward off the ravages of 
tuberculosis. 

The cause of tuberculosis being poverty, it can 
only be removed by removing poverty, and poverty, 
in its turn, can only be removed by a different sys- 
tem of distribution of the products of labor. The 
laboring people are the majority of society, and 
if labor will not reserve enough out of its annual 
product to protect itself against the dread disease 
it has only itself to blame. However, those who 
do not class themselves as laborers, having to live 
in a community where one out of every nine who 
die, die from tuberculosis, have a self-interest to 
serve in joining with organized labor to aid in 
securing to labor all the wealth it produces. When 
that is secured, tuberculosis, the great white plague, 
will entirely disappear. 

Poverty itself is a disease; a social disease, due 
to the organization of society upon laws in violation 
of natural law. Tuberculosis is one result of such 
violation. Reorganization, therefore, upon laws in 
obedience to nature is the only escape from poverty, 
and those crimes and diseases to which poverty, as 
the cause, are so clearly traced. 

Nature provides the sunshine, the pure air and 
fresh water for man’s healthy subsistence; nature 
furnishes also all the raw materials for the pro- 
duction of wealth. All wealth is the product of 
labor; no wealth exists that is not produced by 
labor. It is the economic paradox, however, that 
labor never has but a pittance of the wealth it pro- 
duces, not enough to safeguard against the ravages 
of disease. 

pr A ee 
ARBITRATION. 

Over in England there is considerable agitation 
going on just at present over an attempt to organize 
a Printers’ Arbitration Board for the purpose of 
settling labor troubles without recourse to strikes. 
The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, one 
of the leading papers for printers in Great Britain, 
in a recent issue, speaking on the subject, says: 

“One of the most important movements in the 
printing trade just now—one of world-wide range— 
is the united efforts that are being made on the 
part of both employers and employees to avoid the 
resort to strikes by substituting some system of 
conciliation or arbitration. All members of our 
craft, without exception, undoubtedly suffer through 
such a barbarous custom as a strike as a means of 
compelling attention to the demands of the work- 
men, and it is now pretty generally felt that some 
more humane method of settling disputes should 
be adopted. Arbitration, it is generally conceded, 
offers the happy solution of the problem, and it has 
already been put into practice in some countries 
with good results. The adoption of the principle 
in all civilized countries is only a matter of time, 
the questions at issue being merely the details of 
form and procedure.” 

This opinion of our London contemporary is well 
worth most careful consideration from all members 
of our craft. It is based upon the soundest of com- 
mon sense, and if its principles were adopted here— 
as we believe they will be through the wise efforts 
now being made by the Printers’ League of America 
—the result would be of incalculable benefit to both 
employer and employee.—Printing Trades News. 

———_@____—_- 

It is altogether likely that by next season union 
men will be able to wear union-labeled straw hats. 
Until recently the straw hat makers were not or- 
ganized and had no union label, but at the recent 
convention of the United Hatters of America, in 
New York, the delegates, by vote, decided to extend 
its jurisdiction to include all straw hat workers. 
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KEEP COOL. 

The financial flurry which has swept over the 
country during the last few days appears to be 
nearly at an end, and certainly will speedily end if 
the people keep cool and do nothing to aggravate 
the situation. It is a moral certainty that the finan- 
cial institutions of California are sound, and if 
our people will ignore the operations of the spec- 
ulators of the East and exhibit their confidence in 
our own financial institutions by making no effort 
to withdraw their funds except when absolutely 
necessary, normal conditions will soon be restored. 

Keep cool, and all will soon be well. 


THE STRIKES. 

The widely circulated statement to the effect that 
the recent convention ‘of Street Carmen held in New 
Orleans had levied a monthly assessment of $1 per 
capita on the entire membership of the organiza- 
tion to finance the strike of Division No, 205 of 
this city, has led many to suppose that local finan- 
cial assistance is no longer required. This is a 
mistaken idea. The assessment referred to will be 
levied, as announced, but it should not be forgotten 
that the money collected thereby will not be avail- 
able at once, consequently the local unions should 
contribute as heretofore to the strike fund. 

The crippled condition of Calhoun’s street-car 
system has reached a stage that clearly demon- 
strates to all citizens the futility of his attempts to 
operate his cars with the incompetent, underpaid 
nondescripts he has employed, and consequently 
the hopes of the strikers of ultimate victory are daily 
becoming stronger. 

The labor unionists of this city should also bear 
in mind the fact that there are very many tele- 
phone girls who have not yet been re-employed, 
and financial aid is necessary. 

The strike of the Commercial Telegraphers is still 
being vigorously prosecuted and with good pros- 
pects of success in the immediate future. The 
strikers need funds, however, and contributions to 
their cause should be forthcoming in liberal amounts 
and with regularity. 

———_@qo___ 

Martin Fox, for many years Secretary and then 
President of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, died a few days ago at his home in Cincin- 
nati. Five years ago he retired on a pension granted 
by the union in recognition of his able service. 

——_<—_g_________ 

Iron Molders’ Auxiliary has appointed Joseph 
Keefer, J. Meehan and J. O’Malley a committee to 
arrange for a social evening and smoker in Liberty 
Hall on November 9. Daniel Dean was elected 
treasurer to fill the unexpired term of W. Brown. 

————__—__—__.__. 

The carriage and wagon workers at their last 
meeting indorsed the proposed amendments to the 
charter to better the conditions of the firemen, 
policemen and electricians in the employ of the 


city. 
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“MULLALLY, THE PROMISING YOUNG 
MAN.” 

Under the above caption, the Call makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent comment on the promises of Cal- 
houn’s affable Mr, Mullally to give San Francisco 
adequate street-car serivce: . 

“Mr. Thornwell Mullally is once again to the fore 
with half a yard of promises. If people could ride 
on promises San Francisco would have the best 
street-car service in the wide world. The process of 
Mullallying an afflicted city has been raised to the 
dignity of established industry. If traveling by 
street-car becomes a service of danger, if passengers 
are killed or crushed, if cars stand idle on the 
streets with no motive power, and if the people mur- 
mur about interrupted business, why, give them 
the long distance Mullally. It is the infallible rem- 
edy for discontent. Cheer up; the worst is yet to 
come. 

“In his latest--but, one may presume, not his 
farewell—appearance ‘on the carpet,’ Mr. Mullally 
was reinforced by fresh talent, General Manager 
Black, a man from Missouri, had come to show us. 
With an air of the superior person he intimated that 
the town could not escape a sense of shame were it 
still afflicted with ‘dinky’ cable cars. It is an ad- 
jective of scorn; but, after all, the cable cars served 
San Francisco well and faithfully for a quarter 
century and they always got there. With Mr. 
Black’s palatial cars you get about half way and 
walk the rest. 

“Mr. Mullally and Mr. Black plead that they are 
losing money by the inadequate service. It is not 
their intention to prove, as this argument might 
imply, that the management is incompetent. It is 
adduced only to demonstrate that they are doing 
their best to improve the service. The, problem 
that they had to solve has been known 1n all its 
factors for eighteen months. They attacked it, in 
the first instance, by deliberately destroying half 
the plant, lest it might be ‘dinky,’ as they say in 
Missouri, and they are still without motive power 
in anything like adequate supply. Mr. Mullally 
would have us believe that the processes of arith- 
metic were suspended by the earthquake, so that the 
United Railroads could not figure out in advance 
how many kilowatts were required to move the 
cars, and he would persuade us that the whole thing 
had to be worked out by the rule of thumb. It is 
this rule of thumb management that makes the peo- 
ple complain. The loss of money by Mr. Mullally’s 
employers is regrettable, but its chief public interest 
lies in the evidence that it supplies of incompetence. 
What the traveling public wants is more ‘juice’ 
and less talk.” 

Regardless of what Mullally and Black may say, 
the naked truth is that the United Railroads can se- 
cure sufficient electric power to operate three times 
the number of cars it now has in commission if tt 
paid the price and had the cars to operate. The situ- 
ation in a nutshell is this: The employment of in- 
competent motormen has resulted in crippling about 
50 per cent of the cars of the corporation, and the 
officials find it is impossible to secure competent me- 
chanics in sufficient number to keep the cars in re- 
pair. It seems to be gradually dawning upon the 
people that Calhoun’s policy of operating his street 
railways with underpaid and incompetent men, sup- 
plemented by a small army of armed thugs is a 
dismal failure, and they are looking to the muni- 
cipal authorities to take immediate and adequate 
steps to compel the United Railroads to give to 
the people of this city the transportation facilities 
stipulated in their franchises. 

The people. will not tolerate Calhoun’s jugger- 
nauts much longer. 

——————_ &_______—_ 

Carmen’s Union No. 205 has indorsed amendment 
No. 20. to the charter for an increase of the pay 
of policemen on the ground that the policemen 
occupy an arduous and dangerous position, and that 
the great majority of the policemen are from the 
ranks of the toilers and the common people. 


WILL ROOSEVELT MAKE GOOD? 

When the Mayor and Board of Education Visited 
Washington in response to President Roosevelt’, 
call for a consultation on the Japanese question, es. 
pecially that phase of it that resulted in the order 
of the Board of Education refasing Japanese 
other adults admission to the primary and gram. 
mar schools, the President promised to issue Orders 
which, he declared, would have the effect of 1 
diminishing the number of Japanese immigra 
the mainland. 


and 


argely 
nts to 
He also declared that if the Te- 
Strictive rules then proposed proved inadequate he 
would go further, and negotiate an exclusion treaty. 
In return for these concessions he asked the Board 
of Education to rescind the rule excluding Japanese 
from the public schools attended by white children, 
The Board complied with the request of the Presj_ 
dent, although severely criticized by many for doing 
so. The President issued the executive order pro- 
hibiting the landing on the mainland of Japanese 
who held passports entitling them to emigrate to 
the Hawaiian Islands and other insular POSsessions 
of the United States, as well as Mexico and Brit- 
ish Columbia. This rule has had a full and fair 
trial, and none can fairly say that its purpose has 
been accomplished. It is true that the number of 
Japs coming here direct from Honolulu has been 
diminished, but the number coming over the Mex- 
ican and Canadian borders has been greatly in- 
creased. 

Press reports regarding Secretary Taft's visit to 
Japan state that he informed the Mikado’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs that the United States Govern- 
ment would insist on a policy of restricting the im- 
migration of Japanese coolies to this country, and, 
on the same authority, we are later informed that 
the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs declared to 
an envoy of the Japanese Association of America 
that it was the purpose of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment to restrict the number of emigrants to America 
to whom passports will hereafter be given. 

As far as they go, the declarations of Secretary 
Taft and the Japanese Foreign Minister are satis- 
factory, but, as a matter of fact, they are merely 
half-way measures, and by no means meet the sit- 
uation. 

The people of the entire Pacific Coast will not 
be satisfied until the provisions of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act are extended so as to include all Asiatic 
coolies, and if President Roosevelt intends to make 
good his promise to the San Francisco officials he 
will negotiate as soon as possible a treaty with 
Japan that will contain an exclusion clause. Events 
of the last six months in British Columbia and in 
our own Northwestern States have thoroughly dem- 
onstrated the fact that Asiatics and Caucasians can- 
not dwell together in amity in numbers, and as 
this is a white man’s country the influx of Asiatics 
must stop. 

———________ 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 

To prospective purchasers of Pianos, organs, or 
other musical instruments, the following facts 
gleaned from the officials of the Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America, may prove of great value: 

1.—All union made pianos, organs and musical in- 
struments bear the label of the Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 

2.—Dealers representing instruments minus the 
union label as union made are seeking to deceive. 

3.—Any responsible dealer, no matter where lo- 
cated, can secure union label instruments. 

4.—The label of the Piano, Organ and Musical 
Instrument Workers’ Union js granted free of 


charge to all manufacturers operating union factor- 
ies. 


5.—Union label instruments are guaranteed by the 
organization to be superior to those not bearing the 
label. 

The officials assure us that any additional infor- 
mation desired will be cheerfully furnished upon 
Address 40 Seminary Ave., Chicago 


application. 


J 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


First Vice-President George S. Hollis was called 
back home to Iowa last Wednesday. He received 
word that his brother had died, and that the final 
disposition of the remains would await the arrival 
of the son in the West. It may be possible that 
circumstances will compel Mr. Hollis to stay home. 
Anyway his future movements are uncertain. Cer- 
tainly few men have gained the confidence of the 
membership more than he. As an officer of the 
union his work has been sincere, and his unfailing 
courtesy has endeared him to all. 


J. J. Galvin of Sacramento, ex-President of No. 
21, won a dollar prize in the Call’s column for witty 
answers to the query: “What are you afraid of?” 
“Of leap year,” was the laconic answer of Mr. Gal- 
vin. 

The meeting last Sunday was exceptionally well 
attended. Eleven candidates for initiation faced the 
President. Applications to the number of five were 
received. 

Charter Amendments No. 8 and 20 were unani- 
mously indorsed. The first came from the San 
Francisco Fire Department, and provides for a 
slight increase of wages, one day’s rest in seven, 
and fifteen days’ vacation yearly. The amendment 
to the charter, numbered 20, came from the Police 
Department. It requests the voters to increase the 
salaries of captains, lieutenants, sergeants, corporals 
and patrolmen. 

The committee appointed to consider the question 
of altering the monotype scale to meet present con- 
ditions, reported in favor of allowing one machine 
tender apprentice in officesewhere two machines or 
over are in use, the apprentice to be governed by 
the present apprenticeship laws of the Union. The 
proposed amendment will be voted upon at the 
next meeting. 


No. 21 indorsed the plan of the label committee 
of the Labor Council to issue a calendar for 1908 
showing fac-similes of all the union labels. This 
calendar will prove both instructive and useful. 


Inasmuch as the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union has been of great assistance to the printers 
in their struggle for the eight-hour day, President 
James M. Lynch of the I. T. U., has requested all 
union men to reciprocate when purchasing lamp 
chimneys. Call the attention of dealers to the chim- 
neys made by the Macbeth-Evans Company: Pearl, 
Zenith, Iron Clad, Crescent, Atlas, Quaker, Pearl 
Top, Keystone, Superior, Empire, Climax, Sun- 
burst and all chimneys bearing numbers from 4 
to 694, because they are the product of non-union 
labor. It appears that the Macbeth-Evans’ concern 
is the only firm outside of the fold. 

Butterick, Standard and New Idea Patterns are 
still unfair. The Banner Fashion Company is re- 
tiring from business. It has been under the ban of 
union men for some time. 


Phoenix Union sent us a nice letter of thanks 
for assistance rendered to the late Jesse Angle dur- 
ing his lifetime, and for help to pay the doctor’s 
bill after his demise. 

The S. F. Labor Council Hall Association notified 
No. 21 that the second payment of interest on the 
bonds became due on September 30th, and that the 
bank would pay, upon presentation, the face value 
of coupon No. 2. 

The Progressive Printer of St. Louis is highly 
commended to union craftsmen because of its splen- 
did support of the eight-hour day. It has suffered 
ee on account of an advertising boycott. At 
last Sunday’s meeting letters were read from three 
pena Presidents—James M. Lynch of the I. 

._U,, Geo, L. Berry of the I. P. P. & A. U., and R. 
ae of the Bookbinders. These gentlemen 
praised the attitude of the Progressive Printer. 

It was decided to subscribe $2 for a book dealing 
with printers’ history for the last fifty years, to be 
issued by Providence ‘Typographical Union. 

Delegates. to the California State Federation of 
Labor will be elected at the next meeting of the 


union. The Federation will assemble in Vallejo on 
the sixth day of next January. 

A substantial reduction in the insurance rate from 
$7.00 to $3.25 a hundred caused the union to decide 
to place a policy of $1000 on the furniture and fix- 
tures. 

The newly-formed Franklin Association of em- 
ploying printers will receive the felicitations of the 
Typographical Union, together with an offer to co- 
operate in every endeavor to keep work that oc- 
casionally goes East where it belongs—right here 
in California. 

The Membership Committee will meet on the 
second Thursday evening in November, the 14th, 
in the rooms of the Union at 312 Fourteenth street. 
The following applications will be considered: 
Aaron A. Bibo, formerly of Philadelphia, at trade 
six years; G. E. Mitchell, Jr., at trade five years 
(transfer from apprentice to journeyman list) ; Miss 
Elizabeth Hayes (apprentice); G. A. Nichols. at 
trade seventeen years; A. Alexandre, formerly of 
France, at trade twelve years. Any member of No. 
21 interested in these applications is invited to be 
present on the evening of the fourteenth of N o>v- 
cmber. 

———————_@a___—_———__- 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ 
Haight street. 

At the usual weekly meeting held October 29, 
President C. H. Cassasa in the chair, Messrs. P. J. 
Bauch, K. W. Koenig, and C. W. Crabtree were ad- 
mitted to membership by initiation, and Messrs. Z. 
Graham, of Local No. 75, Des Moines, and J. R. 
Sprague, of Local No. 76, Seattle, on transfer card. 
The resignation from membership of Mr. F. Nobile 
di Paola was tendered and accepted. Messrs. A. A. 
Haskins, of Local No. 4, Cleveland, and A. Press, of 
Local No. 104, Salt Lake City, resigned from mem- 
bership through withdrawal of transfer cards. The 
membership on transfer of Mr. H. W. Kirby, of 
Local No. 10, Chicago, was annulled for failure to 
comply with Federation by-laws. Applications for 
membership were received from Mrs. A. Preston 
and E, J. Preston, and were laid over one week. 

Messrs. J. S. Batchelder, C. E. Davis, L. M. La- 
lanne, and G, I. Turner have been reinstated to mem- 
bership in good standing. 

Mr. T. L. Ingram has been appointed to serve on 
the Examination Committee in place of Mr. A. S. 
Morey, whose present employment at the Orpheum 
Theatre, Oakland, interferes with his duty as a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. A. McGuckin, of ‘Local No. 47, Los Angeles, 
musical director of the “Mocking Bird” Company, is 
reported playing at the Princess Theatre, this city, 
week of October 28. Mr. Joseph W. Solan, of Local 
No. 13, Troy, N. Y., musical director of the “Van- 
derbilt Cup” Company, is similarly reported at the 
Novelty .Theatre, this city, week of October 28. 
Messrs. John E. Josephs, and W. E. Sharp, house 
leaders of the Princess and Novelty Theatres, are to 
be praised for their observance of the Federation 
rule requiring that local leaders must notify the 
Secretary of such traveling leaders or musicians 
as perform in their respective orchestras. The rule 
has been found to be a splendid aid towards extend- 
ing the efficiency of the A. F. of M., and the duty 
of complying with its provisions is very important. 

Mr. Joseph Zinnen is reported to be making fair 
progress in recovering from his present severe ill- 
ness, and is receiving the best of care and medical 
attendance at the St. Francis Hospital. 

Members that desire to make any change of ad- 
dress, telephone number, or instrumentation, for in- 
sertion in the annual directory and date-book of the 
union for the coming year, are requested to so 
inform the Secretary on or before November 15, 
1907. 


office, No. 68 


—_——_&______—__ 


Cooks’ Union No. 44, has indorsed the proposed 
charter amendment to increase the pay of firemen. 


AT THE THEATERS. 


Orpheum. 

The program at the Orpheum for the week he- 
ginning this Sunday matinee needs no eulogy, it 
speaks eloquently for itself. It will be headed !y 
Nance O’Neil, America’s greatest tragedienne, who 
will make her first vaudeville appearance in this 
city and will present a condensed version of her 
greatest dramatic triumph, “The Jewess.” La Scala 
Sextette, a recent Orpheum importation from Italy, 
will be heard in grand opera gems. Lew Hawkins, 
the Chesterfield of minstrelsy, will reappear after 
quite a lengthy absence and will entertain with 
novel songs and witty anecdotes. Tom Nawn and 
Company will present the original Irish comedy, 
“Pat and the Genie.” Ward and Curran will in- 
troduce their comedy sketch, “The Terrible Judge.” 
Next week will be the last of Scott and Wilson, 
Massias O’Connor and of the daring and graceful 
Sisters O’Meers. A new series of imported Euro- 
pean motion pictures will be exhibited. 


Wigwam. 

This popular Mission playhouse offers a very 
strong bill commencing Monday next. It will in- 
clude The Buckeye Quartette, singers of popular 
songs, Dancing Davy, with a novel dance act, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fredericks, in their popular sketch “My 
Cowboy Visitor,” the Morton-Jewel Troupe Club 
Jugglers, with something new in the club juggling 
line, Toteo & Co., in an European novelty, and the 
Van Guerrens, colored singers. Some especially 
good moving pictures are promised. 


Empire. 

A good treat is in store for the patrons of the 
Empire Theatre in the shape of a gréat industrial 
playette, entitled “The Billionaire,’ which will be 
presented commencing next Monday by Grant 
Churchill & Co. This one-act play by Milton Fran- 
cis Clark will be especially interesting to local 
theatre-goers as it deals with present day conditions. 
“The Billionaire” in the play is an oil king whose 
identity is thinly disguised, who refused to be in- 
terviewed, but a lady reporter succeeds in a novel 
and startling manner. Six other all-star vaudeville 
acts, together with moving pictures and illustrated 
songs, complete a very strong bill. 


Central. 

“The Outlaw’s Christmas,” to be presented next 
week at the Central Theater, will prove a strong 
drawing card. Some beautiful scenery has been 
specially prepared for this production. Scenes of 
the Klondike and the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado will be shown. The play abounds in thrilling 
and intense situations, which will be well brought 
out by Ernest Howell’s capable players. Sunday 
night will be the last performance of the great 
Western drama, “The Cowboy and the Squaw.” 
Matinees will be given Wednesday and Sunday. 

eee ee 
BARTENDERS. 

Bartenders League No. 41, at its meeting last 
Monday evening, paid sick benefits to the amount of 
$107, received eleven applications for membership 
and obligated four candidates. Secretary Vera an- 
nounced that the November working buttons, black 
on yellow, are on hand for distribution. Neglect 
to secure a button will subject the negligent member 
to the penalty provided by the laws of the local. 

es 

Members of Waitresses’ Union No. 48, who fail 
to wear the monthly working button while at work 
will be fined, as provided in the by-laws. 

joe el 

The International Blacksmiths’ Union, at its recent 
convention, approved a proposition to form a 
National Iron Trades Council. 

ee 
“It is reported that the Los Angeles Labor Temple 
will be ready for occupancy the first week in 
January. 
: ie 


Ask for Penn’s Natural Leaf and Penn’s No. 1 
Chewing. Union made. 
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WE WILL 


BUILD YOUR HOME 


Cheaper than the cheapest, better than the best. 


Four Room Cottages, $450 upwards; Two Four- 
Room Flats, $2000 upwards; Elegant Homes $1000 
and upwards, with best of plaster, plumbing, 
painting and concrete foundation, completed in 
three weeks, ready for housekeeping. Apartment 
Houses, Brick and Concrete Buildings for the 
burnt district. Money Loaned. 


Our architects furnish plans free for our build- 
ings, or bring your own. 


Armstrong Construction & Engineering Co. 


1215 Gough Street, between O'Farrell and Geary 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


The Jefferson - - - 700 McAllister 


Phone Page 1838 
The Popular - - - 616 Sacramento 


C..H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 


EAGLESON CO. 


PACIFIC SHIRT CO. 
¢ WILSON CO. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 


Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock-Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore St. near O’Farrell St. 
1158 Market St. near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento. 
OPERATORS WANTED ON SHIRTS 


Larkin Hall, 590 Eddy—To let every evening 


except Wednesday. Seating capacity, 600. Apply 
on premises, Secy. Waiters’ Union. 


THE ELITE 


A. MAUTZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
2536-2538 MISSION STREET 


Between 21st and 22nd Streets 


Branch: 495 CASTRO STREET 
Near 18th Street 


Dry Goods=*Gents’ Furnishing Goods 


BRITISH EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW. 

The British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 
became effective on July Ist, 1907. As yet there is 
nothing definite to hand of the operation of the bill 
other than the several plans to insure employers 
against loss through having to pay damages to work- 
men coming under the provisions of the law. 

The British law covers what has always been a 
stumbling block to general legislation in this 
country. When a law has been proposed to a State 
legislature the large employers have always outlined 
to the small employers, and the farmers, their lia- 
bility under the law and the employer of one or 
two persons has always felt that the operation of 
such a law would eventually drive him out of busi- 
ness. The farmers particularly were told of the 
dangers to them. “Suppose your man falls off the 
mower and is hurt or killed? It will be up to you 
to pay him for injuries or his family for his death.” 
This has always been sufficient argument with the 
farmer legislators to head off anything proposed 
by the employes of large concerns carrying on a 
dangerous business. 


In Great Britain, almost everybody and every- 
thing comes under the protection of the law except 
co-operative societies. An employer may dodge the 
law by making all of his employes partners. The 
law also works to the disadvantage of those who 
may receive damages. For instance, a workman 
may receive damages from his employer and if his 
wife employs a maid and she be injured he will have 
to pay damages to the maid for three years to the 
sum almost one-fifth of his own income. It can be 
seen how a few injured maids would put him out 
of business, but it is a far-sweeping law, enacted 
in the flush of public desire for semething it did not 
exactly understand, and unless all signs fail it will 
be modified if not abrogated altogether. 

Laws are never popular when they act against 
the people who expected all the benefit from them. 
When it is found out by the man who looks for 
damages that he also has to pay damages, greater 
perhaps than he receives, the law will not be so 
popular with the masses as it is supposed to be. 

But whether good or otherwise it has caught 
everybody who employs labor and everybody will 
have to stand for it until the matter settles down to 
a more desirable basis. 

William E. Curtis, writing for the Chicago Record- 
Herald, said of the law: 

“By the king’s most excellent majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons’—for that is the 
way all the laws of Great Britain begin—every em- 
ployer in the United Kingdom, whatever his business 
or his station in life, will be required, after July Ist, 
1907, to pay indemnity for injuries suffered by any 
employe from disease, accident or other calamity that 
may overtake him or her in the course of their 
employment. This is the effect and purpose of a 
new law, entitled “an act to consolidate and amend 
the law with respect to compensation of workmen,” 
and it is the second in a series of extraordinary 
enactments by the British Parliament in obedience 
to the demands of the labor leaders who seem to be 
having everything their way under the present 
liberal government. 

There has been for many years a law of limited 
scope requiring that manufacturers, mine owners 
and other large employers of men in hazardous 
labor, shall continue the payment of wages to work- 
men who are ill or injured while in their employ, 
but the new law extends that priuciple to all classes 
of wage earners, to every soul in the Kingdom— 
man, woman or child—who receives a salary or 
wages less than $1,200 a-year in any occupation or 
any form of employment. It includes curates and 
other clergymen, college professors, school teachers, 
private secretaries, newspaper editors and reporters, 
choir singers, chauffeurs, butlers, coachmen, cooks, 
ladies’ maids, farm hands, sailors and even nurses, 
laundresses, sewing women, char- 
women and other “casual workers,” as the new law 


governesses, 


describes them, who are employed by the job or do 
the work in their own homes for other people. Fo; 


_example, if a woman takes home sewing or laundry 


work, or anything of that kind, the person {o, 
whom .she is working becomes responsible for any 
accident that may occur or for any disease she May 
acquire while she is so engaged. If a man should 
be injured or get sick while putting in a load of 
coal or while going on an errand, or repairing q 
roof or mending a window, or cleaning a chimney, 
or doing a job of plumbing or tinkering of any 
kind about a house, the owner of that house will ie 
required to support him and pay his doctor’s jj 
until he gets well; and, if he should die, to pay 
his “dependent” heirs damages not to exceed the 
amount of $1,500. Everybody comes under the law 
who is working for wages in Great Britain and 
Ireland, including all government employes, except 
soldiers and sailors in the navy, provided their pay 
is not greater than $1,200 a year. 

The most extraordinary feature of the Dill js 
paragraph C of Section I, which makes employers 
responsible for the neglect and carelessness of their 
servants, and the last clause reads: 

“Tf it is proved that the injury to a workman js 
attributable to the serious and wilful misconduct of 
that workman, any compensation claimed in respect 
of that injury shall, unless the injury results in 
death or severe and permanent disablement, be dis- 
allowed.” 

In other words, if a workman shall lose his life 
or suffer permanent disablement by any accident, his 
employer is compelled to pay the lawful damages 
even when that accident is due to the man’s “serious 
and wilful misconduct.” 

The act does not apply to co-operative societies 
nor to those engaged in profit-sharing enterprises, 
nor to members of the crews of ships who have in- 
terests in the vessel or in the cargo or in the earn- 
ings of the vessel. In other words, a man may pro- 
tect himself against all claims for indemnity by ad- 
mitting his employes to a share in his profits—by 
making them his partners. 

A large class of persons who may seek damages 
from others under this act may themselves be com- 
pelled to pay damages to others. As one of the 
London newspapers says, “there is scarcely a person 
in the kingdom who is not touched in some way or 
other by the provisions of the law.” <A clergyman, 
a clerk, a mechanic or any other person who is not 
earning more than $1,200 a year is liable to share 
his income to the extent of $250 a year with his 
cook or his laundress or a carpenter or a plumber 
who may be injured while working for him, or by 
a man or boy who may be run over by an auto- 
mobile or a railway train while doing an errand for 
him. A cook or a maid or any other household 
servant who dies from a disease acquired in service 
may cause her employer to pay to her father or 
mother or brother or sister a sum equal to her full 
wages for three years. Nothing can be collected, 
however, by employes who are injured or become 
ill while enjoying a holiday. 

In England it is customary to insure everything 
and just now the insurance companies are getting 
ready to protect all employers of labor against the 
possible application of this extraordinary law. The 
practice of insurance is carried much further than 
in the United States. You can get a policy on a 
dog or a cat, a parrot or a horse; you can insure 
your scarf pin or your diamond necklace; you can 
protect your property against burglary as well as 
fire. Caterers who supply dinners or luncheons to 
weddings and other functions in the country are in 
the habit of insuring the food, dishes, silverware and 
linen while it is out of their sight, and if you will 
go down to Lloyd’s agency in London, where all the 
insurance companies are represented, you can hear 
some interesting stories of the novel policies that 
have been written in years past. Pianists and 


violinists have insured their fingers and prima donni 
their voices and ballet dancers their legs against 
failing them. Since the adoption of the new law 
many of the insurance companies have been pre- 
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paring to protect their patrons against damages and 
‘ndemnities that they may be called upon to pay. 
A broad, new field of profitable business has been 
opened. Several of the companies have already 
issued circulars and other advertisements offering 
to assume risks. One of the circulars calls attention 
to the fact that it is “of greater importance to insure 


a curate than a dog.” 


A story is current concerning a professor who is 
reputed to be slightly absent-minded. The learned 
man had arranged to escort his wife one evening to 
the theatre. “I don’t like the tie you have on. I 
wish you would go up and put on another,” said his 
wife. The professor tranquilly obeyed. Moment 
after moment elapsed, until finally the impatient wife 
went upstairs to learn the cause of delay. In his 
room she found her husband undressed and getting 
into bed. Habit had been too much for him when he 
took off his tie —Argonaut. 


Justin McCarthy tells a reminiscent story of the 
late Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Beecher entered 
Plymouth Church one Sunday and found several 
letters awaiting him. He opened one and found it 
contained the single word “Fool.” Quietly and with 
becoming seriousness he announced to the congre- 
gation the fact in these words: “I have known many 
an instance of a man writing a letter and forgetting 
to sign his name, but this is the only instance I have 
ever known of a man signing his name and forgetting 


to write the letter.” —Ex. 
—_—_»—_—__—_ 
Demand union-labeled products on all occasions. 


An English merchant was a daily customer in a 
well-known restaurant, and always honored the 
waiter in a most generous fashion, as he liked him 
for his attentiveness. One day, to his surprise, an- 
other waiter served him. “The other waiter is here,” 
said the new one, “but he can’t serve you.” “Why 
not?” queried the astonished diner. “Well, you see, 
sir,’ was the reply, “we played cards the other eve- 
ning, and after he had lost all his money, I had the 
good fortune to win you.”—Argonaut. 


A lady carrying a little dog in her arms was riding 
in a ’bus that went along Park Lane. All the way 
up she worried the conductor to know whether they 
had come to No. ——, mentioning a house nearly at 
the top. When they reached this number the con- 
ductor stopped the ’bus, thinking the lady wished 
to alight there. Instead of doing this, however, she 
went to the door of the "bus, and, holding up the 
dog, said: “Look, Fido, that’s where your mother 
was born!’—Ex. 

——__@____"_"—_- 

Professor (coming from his cluk holding up 
triumphantly his-umbrel!la to his wife)—You see, my 
dear Alma, how stupid are all the anecdotes about 
our absent-mindedness; you see, I haven’t forgotten 
my umbrella. Mrs. Professor—But, my dear, you 
didn’t take your umbrella with you; you left it at 
home.—Frankfort Witzblatt. 

Oe 

“Take dinner with us tomorrow, Count.” “Could 
you not make it breakfast? I have numerous in- 
vitations to dinner each week, but I can not live on 
ze one meal a day.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Il 


Smith—Excuse me, Jones, but may I ask how you 
manage to have such delicious things to eat? Jones 
—It’s quite simple. I always kiss the cook before 
dinner, and hold her on my knee after dinner. 
Smith—But what does your wife say? Jones—Oh, 


" she doesn’t object. She’s the cook.—Brooklyn Life. 


SS 

Gentleman Lodger—I say, Mrs. Napper, I don’t 
care for your bacon this morning. It doesn’t seem 
fresh. Mrs. Napper—Very strange, sir. The shop- 
man said it was only cured last week. Gentleman 
Lodger—Well, it must have had a relapse—Punch. 


eee SIRS SE eae 
“So you don’t share the general indignation toward 
the railways?” “No,” answered Farmer Corntossel : 
“I have always felt that a locomotive was entitled 
to a great deal of credit for sticking to the track 
instead of snorting up and down the country 
roads like an automobile.”—Washington Star. 
ee 
Green—I told my wife last week that it would be 
necessary for us to economize. Brown—What did 
she say? Green—She didn’t say anything at the 
time, but the next day she bought me a box of 
bargain-counter cigars.—Chicago News. 
eS a 
Nurse—Come indoors at once, Master Richard, 
and be a good boy. You won't go to heaven if you’re 
so naughty. Master Richard—I don’t want to go 
to heaven; I want to go with father!—London 
Sketch. 
et te 
“How do you know he hasn’t any sense of humor?” 
“Because he hasn’t any sense of any kind.”—Cleve- 


| land Plain-Dealer. 
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workingmen in San Francisco. | 
these goods as satisfying as it is great. 


The famous “Jack Rabbit” 


UNION MEN’S UNION MADE 
WORKING CLOTHES 


If there is one department in this immense establishment where varieties are vy, 
the greatest and stocks absolutely complete, that department is the Men’s Clothing and ¢ 
Furnishings Section. For years we have catered to the wants of the great body of v4 


brand of clothing for outdoor wear can be found here at a saving of at least 20 per 
cent. Whether you are a plasterer, lather, carpenter, bricklayer, painter, cement 
worker, teamster, engineer, fireman, bridge man, lineman—no matter what your trade 
may be, you will find complete assortments of Aprons, Overalls, Jumpers, Shirts, 
Trousers and Gloves, all bearing the Union Label. For example: 


Apron or String Pants— 


For years we have been building up a reputation for 
Ours is by far the most complete stock of 
working clothing to be found in San Francisco. Every dependable “UNION LABEL” " = 


“Brotherhood” 


aan (2 Oe 


> 
Brands, 


A 
x) 


A 
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‘ 
’ 
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Brand Corduroy Trousers 
and Canvas Clothing— 
known as the best 
in the country, in every 
desirable color and style 
$1.50, $2.50 and $4.00 
Canvas and Covert Cloth 
Coats—in brown, black 
and grey; some lined 
with water-proof ma- 
terial; substantially 
rade— 
2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 
The Best Reversible Lea- 
ther and Corduroy Coats 
in America—sold under a 
positive guarantee; each 
—_ $6.50 
OIL AND RUBBER COATS 
AND LEGGINGS.— 
Short Black Coats— 
$1.25 and $1.50 
Three-quarter Hlack Coats 
—_ $2.25 and $2.50 


Rubber Coats— 
$2.50, $3.00 and $4.50 


Rubber Leggings— 
$1.00 


T5e 


Rubber Hats— 


Squams— 
25¢ 
Men’s Overalls, all Union 
Made, in all colors and 
all styles— 
60ec up 
Men’s Jumpers and Jackets 
—all colors— 
from 60c¢ up 
Working Aprons, for car- 
penters, lathers, printers 
and teamsters— 
25¢c up 
Men’s Working Gloves and 
Gauntlets, all bearing the 
Union Label, the well- 
known “Hansen” and 


$1.25 and $1.50 | 


upwards from— 

$1.00 

Blue Flannel Overshirts, 

either single or double 
breasted, from— 

$1.00 to $3.50 


Men’s Overshirts and Fan- 
ey Golf Shirts, bearing 
the Union Label, from— 

65e to $3.00 

Men's Working Hats—zgood 
serviceable headwear 
showing an immense va- 
riety of styles; from up- 
wards of— $1.00 
Our lines of working 

shoes, which include all of 

the best and most service- 
able makes, together with 
waterproof shoes and boots, 
are one of the most com- 
plete in San Francisco, and 
the prices, quality consid- 
ered, are the most moder; 
ate to be found in town. 
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UNFAIR TO MACHINISTS. 

The following circular, issued by Locals Nos. 83 
and 532 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, of Cleveland, Ohio, are self-explanatory : 

To Organized Labor, Everywhere—Greetinc :— 
You are hereby notified that after all possible efforts 
to adjust our differences have been made and proved 
of no avail, The International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the United Trades and Labor Council 
of Cleveland have placed the following firms on the 
unfair list: 

The Gardner Electric Drill Co. (sometimes called 
the Adams-Bagnall Co.), manufacturers of Electric 
Drills for mining purposes. 

The Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., manufacturers 
of stains, oils, and ready-mixed paints. 

The Standard Sewing Machine Co., who use any 
one of the following names for their machines: 
Standard; Paragon; Kensington; Arlington; Ar- 
lington Gem; Norwood; Family Gem; Black Dia- 
mond; Our Very Best; Fashion; Metropolitan; In- 
ternational; Majestic; Superior; Favorite; West- 
lake; Perfection; El Corea; Ball Bearing; New 
Howe; Imperial; Eliza; Raiz; Swift; Arnold; 
Perla de la Casa; Two in One Standard; High Arm 
Philadelphia Machine; Improved Faultless; Family 
Queen. 

These firms have seen fit to ignore our request 
for the shorter workday, and we sincerely hope that 
each and every workingman will do all in his power 
to bring the management of: these firms to a 
realization of the mistake they have made in fight- 
ing that which is only just and proper. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your im- 
mediate and serious attention, we remain, fraternally 
yours 

C. K. Davis, Recording Secretary, 

Harry F. Vortmer, Business Agent. 
Parmer, President. 

——_@—————— 

The various local farmers’ unions of Greenwood, 
Ark., and vicinity are erecting a large warehouse in 
which to store cotton. The building is 64 by 128 
feet and has a capacity of 2,500 bales of cotton. It 
will contain all modern improvements, and will cost 
about $4,000. The company is incorporated and all 
of the stock is held by union farmers. This is one 
of the most important moves of the Farmers’ Union. 
They can store their cotton and get a receipt which 
is negotiable anywhere; consequently they can hold 
their cotton, if they so desire, until such’ time as 
they see fit to sell it. 

———_@ 

The report of the Navigation Commission, sub- 
mitted to the Australian Federal Parliament, rec- 
ommends that no person shall be employed on 
any vessel registered in Australia who is not a 
British subject, and thoroughly conversant with 
the English language; further, that all subsi- 
dized foreign ships should be prohibited from 
participating in the Australian coastal trade. 

——E———E 

A coroner’s physician stated at an inquest in 
London, Eng., recently, on a girl telegraphist, named 
Marian Gibbons, 23 years old, that her mind had 
been wrecked by the nervous strain of continually 
operating a telegraph key. The continual tick, tick 
of the instrument makes great inroads on the nervous 
system of women. The doctor said such cases of 
suicide are not uncommon among girl telegraphists. 

pete) 

The Temple Laundry recently started in San 
Jose by the striking laundry workers is said to be 
a complete success. It is backed by the 4,000 mem- 
bers of the unions in Santa Clara county, who are 
putting it on its feet by paying assessments to pur- 
chase all machinery required and using their efforts 
to drum up trade for it. 

———_—_&____— 

John Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers, has notified his constituents that he will 
not again be a candidate for president of the or- 
ganization. Ill health is given as the cause. 


Wo. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Empire Theatre 


Cor. Sutter and Steiner Streets 
San Francisco’s Family Vaudeville Theater. 
Week Commencing Monday, November 4th, 1907. 


Grant Churchill & Co., in the great | industrial play- 
let The Billionaire; Lucretia’s Performing Leopards 
and Pumas, and six other all star vaudeville acts. 
Latest moving pictures and illustrated songs. 


Reserve Your Seats tn Advance. 


Telephone West 7140. 


Admission—Evening 15c and 25c; daily Matinee, 10c 
and 20c. 


Central Thea tre 


Eighth and Market. Phone Market 777. 
ERNEST E. HOWELL, - - Proprietor and Manager. 


HOME OF MELODRAMA 
Matinees Wednesday and Sunday 
THIS WEEK 
The Great Western Drama 
““The Cowboy and the Squaw’”’ 
Prices—15c, 25c and 50c 


NEXT WEEK 


‘‘The Outlaw’s Christmas’’ 


Wigwam Theatre 


MISSION STREET, near 21st 
The Most Popular Vaudeville Theater in the West 


ALWAYS CROWDED! 


Week Commencing Monday, Nov. 4th. 
Matinee Every Day. 


The Buckeye Quartette; Morton-Jewell Troupe of 
Five Club Jugglers; Toteo & Co., in a European 
Novelty; Dancing Davy; The Van Guerrens, colored 
singers and dancers; Mr. and Mrs. Fredericks in 
their Western sketch, “My Cowboy Visitor.” 


Other Big Acts Latest Motion Pictures 
Prices, 10c, 20c and 30c. 


Or ‘DP he UMM Ellis, near Fillmore 


Absolutely Class ‘‘A’’ Theatre Building 


Week beginning this Sunday afternoon Nov. 3 
MATINEE EVERY DAY 
Unparalleled Vaudeville 


NANCE O’NEIL, America’s Greatest Tragedienne, 
as “The Jewess;” LA SCALA SEXTETTE, LEW 
HAWKINS, TOM NAWN AND CO; WARD AND 
CURRAN, SCOTT AND WILSON, MASSIAS 
O’CONNOR, NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PIC- 
TURES. Last week of the SISTERS O’MEERS. 


Prices—Evenings 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c.. Box Seats 
$1.00. Matineées (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days) 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE WEST 6000. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 
DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


T. P. ODOWD 


UNION TAILOR 


THIS LABEL IN EVERY GARMENT 
LATEST STYLES PRICES MODERATE 
174 CHURCH STREET, NEAR MARKET 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Optician; 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 60c. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth s; 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisader 
2593 Mission St., near 224 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL Stones 
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INSTRUMENTS bearing this label 
are PERFECT. They are made by 
competent mechanics having served 


@ 
Prism ORGANS AND MUSICAL 


an apprenticeship of NOT LESS than 
THREE YEARS. 

THEY COST NO MORE THAN OTHERS. 
If you desire the best, ask for this Label. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME ree are UNFAIR 


UNION MEN 


label and popularize it. 


porting that label? Call on us. 


Do You Know That [fu 
Very Few Tailors in 
the City are Using This Label? 


ciabatta tbeiesininaadidsceacichdensioaciicininnnnianeanctnaintimmaaommmnamen™ 

Do you know that we were the first firm in the city to introduce that 
That’s a fact. 
Your suits will be better made and at 
prices no higher than the non-union firms. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE Thelrisk Tailors 


First Tailors in San Francisco to Adopt the Custom Tailors Union Label 
11 TO 15 SEVENTH ST., Near Market St. 


It’s a Fact. 


Are you doing your duty in sup- 


Phone. Market 3306 


LABOR CLARION. 


CHILD LABOR NATION’S FOE. re 

W. H. Wisner, national organizer for the United e ; e 
Garment Workers of America, contends that the | oO on e 
union label on clothing is a guarantee that the article an ranclsco 
purchased is not made in a sweatshop or by child 
labor. He says: daick re h t | e e , 

“The things most etrimental to the progress o t t 
the entire community are, first, the system of child e oml I @) er a S 
slavery which might be better designated ‘race mur- 
Hite ‘the sweatshop or home workshop, underpaid 
female labor and prison-contract labor. 

“Of these the system of race murder has the most 
far-reaching evil effects, as the child who today is ; ’ : 
«mmured in the factory is the citizen of tomorrow. We all realize this, but do we realize that to reap of the benefit of San 
And such a citizen! stunned, morally, mentally and Francisco’s future greatness we must OWN OUR OWN HOMES? 
physically. And from these must spring future ; 
wenerations of weak, anaemic creatures, who are to Real estate prices are always on the rise. 
-onstitute the population of our land. ; 
eThe sweatshop system. exerts Hts" evil iufdends Those who delay will pay a profit to those who buy now. 
on the health of the community. In the slums of Would you rather pay the profit than to make it? Your own home in a 
our great cities the sweatshop flourishes; and here, igs : P 
in the vile atmosphere, mixing with disease germs, section where all necessary improvements are MADE not PROMISED, will 
clothing, caps, shirts and other articles of apparel 
are being made, and each is impregnated with its ; ; : ; 
quota of disease germs, which it carries into the Aside from the money it makes for you, think of the contentment of mind 


5 i 4 ommunity of our ; ‘ : ‘ 
a Of ae See a ag eeae 7 which a comfortable home brings to the toiler—and we are all toilers. 
land. 


“And right here let me say that many manufac- The CROCKER TRACT has model improvements built on the lasting 
turers, while operating their own factories, still 


maintain the sweatshops and divide their product basis by the Crocker Estate. The streets are macadam, with a deep stone bed, 
between the factory and the sweatshop, so that it 
is impossible to say with any degree of certainty 
whether any article of their production is factory THE TERMS are easy, a small cash payment and the rest at $10 a month. 
or sweatshop made, F ‘ CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND TO OUR OFFICE TODAY. 

“In regard to the underpaid female help, I will 
cite but one case of many which have come under 
my personal observation. In Perth Amboy, N. J., 
there is a cigar factory operated exclusively by 
female help. The wages paid in this factory range 
from $3 to $4.50 a week. Other cigar factories in 
that immediate vicinity are employing union men Messrs. G. H. Umbsen & Co., 
and union women. It is easy for anyone to decide S F 
which class of labor is most beneficial to the com- AY Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
munity at large. 

“T could mention long lists of manufacturers in 
every industry whose product is made in clean, well- together with any literature, maps, etc. Take Ocean View, Cemetery or San 
ventilated factories, whose help receive fair wages 
for a fair day’s work; and it would be just as easy 
for the reader to forget those names as it would 
he for me to mention them. But this is easy to Name 
remember: If it bears the union label, it’s right. No 
labor organization will permit its label to be used on Address 
the product of any manufacturer unless his entire 
product is made under perfectly sanitary conditions 
by fairly-paid adult labor, and with equal pay for 
equal work to both sexes.”—Times, Hornell, N. Y. 

—————_$_$__g—____ 

A deputation from the Brisbane (Australia) 

Journeymen Bakers’ Union waited on _ the e e e 
Queensland Home Secretary recently, and re- 
quested that the Health Act be amended in the 


direction of relieving them of responsibility for 
ate ae 20 MONTGOMERY STREET 
——————————@ —_ 
The British Trade Union Congress has de- SELLING AGENTS 
manded that the Government shall cause a 
searching inquiry to be held regarding the shoot- : 
ing by the military of the union men who were ; SAN FRANCISCO 


on strike for better conditions at Belfast, Ire- 
land. 


make money for you. 


the gutters are cemented stone, with curbs and artificial sidewalks. 


Gentlemen: Please send me additional information cencerning Crocker Tract, 


Mateo cars. 


{C 110107] 


—————-@e—_—_ 

Hotel’ keepers at O. K., in the Chilagoe (Aus- EE that the Barten- a PHOTO STUDIO 
tralia) district, were recently persuaded by white Tate der who waits on 

\ustralians to get rid of their Asiatic cooks. The 
yellow cook was paid at the rate of £2 10s. a 


, Large picture FREE with 
week, but white cooks now get £4. Buttons. The color for < ggg ——— Sy panel order. 
ee A ee 


J. G. HUCKS 
you wears one of these PROPRIETOR 


_ An unknown friend recently lodged £50,000 Nov. is black on yellow. 
na Berlin bank to the credit of the representa- 


he members of the union who are on stke tor || WRIGHT HARDWARE COMPANY 


hetter conditions, 


Smoke Gold Crumbs and Queen Quality To- TOOLS fin 77 THIRD ST REET 


bacco, Unie enade OPPOSITE OLD LOCATION 


2308 MISSION STREET, Near 19TH. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Sscretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee mcets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 
p.m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 
Friday evening at 7:30 o'clock, at headquarters. 
Headquarters’ telephone, Marke+ 2853. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall; 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 

. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temyle, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wcdnes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 
712 Hampshire. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—ist and 8d Sundays, 2015 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 8d Thursdays, St. Helen 
Hall, Fifteenth and Market. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1517A Golden Gate 
ave., meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Bright street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th_and Dolores. 

Cemete->y  Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 1684 

West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Blectrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
re fon and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

4th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Counci! Hall, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet Saturday, 
Duveneck Hall, 24th and Church. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 1382 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry orkers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
1834 Ellis. 

Laundry Wagon Privers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Ilist and id 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, -No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 516 1sth. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 


oward. 

Milkers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays at h*adquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—Eintracht Hall, Twelfth St., 
4th Monday. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet list. Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 216 14th. 


_Pust Office  Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 


16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


' 


LABOR CLARION. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. j 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. ‘ 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—lst Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Mee: ist and 384d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 8d Mon- 
or. —— Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters. 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

ag eg Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p.m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. : 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d ana 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Minerai Water Drivers—R. B. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 


day. 

Telephone Operators—Meet ist and 38d Fridays, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet list and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Typographical, No. 21—-Headquarters, 312 14th. 
Will J. French, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 1675 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 


sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 

Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 

Octavia and Laguna Sts. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers. No. 12.306—-Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 1875 Market, St. George’s Hall. 


ee 

Lew Dockstader is on the road. He cracks a new 
joke based on the telegraph strike which is not 
half bad, says the Chicago Daily Socialist. Here it 
is: Dockstader—I was going to send ’em word here 
that I was coming. I stepped to the telegraph office 
in New York and wrote the following message: 
“Will arrive in Chicago Sunday.” I told the man I 
wanted to get it there as quickly as possible. He 
said, “Take it along.” 

eS 

A smart student, showing a party over a museum, 
pointed out to them, among other curiosities, a rusty 
old sword, and cried: “See! That is the sword with 
which Balaam threatened to kill his ass.” “I never 
heard,” said one of the company, “that Balaam had 
a sword, but only that he wished for one.” “You 
are quite right,” replied the student, “and that is the 
one he wished for.”—E-x. 

—————@>__-—__—_—_ 

Beggar—Kind lady, I was not always like this. 
Lady—No; yesterday you had the other arm tied 
up.—Chicago News. 

4 ————_@__————_- 

“Have you lived here all your life, friend?” “Not 
yit, but ef I don’t git money enough to move I 
reckon I'll have to!”—Atlanta Constitution. 

ees 

“Jones is the most prominent member of our golf 
club.” “Why, he can’t play golf?” “No, but he 
always pays his dues.”—Cleveland Leader. 

ee Oe 

Barter—I tell you, no man can realize the mean- 
ing of eternity. Carter—Oh, I don’t know. I spent 
a week once in Philadelphia—Somersville Journal. 

Se eee SS 

About 800 men employed in the breweries of 

Gothenburg, Sweden, have been locked out. 


Buy Union Made 


OVERCOATS 
SUITS 
RAINCOATS 


From $10 Upwards 


Wallenstein and Frost 
| Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves. 


744 MARKET STREET 


NEAR GRANT AVENUE 


The Only Reliable Time-Piece 
for a Workingman. 


Dust Proof Waltham or ElginMovement 


$7.50 


GUARANTEED For FOUR YEAks 


On Your Printing 


lf a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


. A PLEASANT LAXATIVE’ 
NOT INTOXICATING 


PRINTING 


ANYTHING FROM A CARD TO A BOOK 


BADGES 
BANNERS 
LAPEL 
BUTTONS 


WE PRINT THE 
LABOR 
CLARION 


KEARNY 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT Co. 


3 9 1 J ESSIE ST. Boe. re Be aur 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
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Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Antique Printing Co., 707 Franklin. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Missior. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 morse. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., §55 Washington. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3858 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 51 Third. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & TY. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market ana Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

Crackbon & Wright Co., 22 Leavenworth 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 245 Minna. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 

Francis-Valentine Co.. 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Glissman Press, Inc., 188 Steiner. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 
worth. 

Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 


Leaven- 


) Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 


Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laruna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

QO. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Printing and Engraving Co., Market, 

at Franklin. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevencon. 

Roesch C ., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Mie rh ae Nineteenth. 


405 Eighth, 


Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Standard Printing co., 151i Geary. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Steckwitz Priuting Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stoll, H. F. Co., 604 Mission. 

Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 
Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 
Terry Printing Co., 2488 Mission. 
Tibbitts, H. @, 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


'urk, 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 

Neal Publishing Co., Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Bineabiae ea Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
ton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
) Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
) California Photo iy Sebi d Co., 141 Valencia. 
) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 
) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
} Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
) 
) 
) 
’ 
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Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., $25 HKighth, 
Oakland. 

McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co.. 560 Ninth, Oaicland. 

Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 


above. 
a ee 
Profitable Present-Giving. 

A Russian Grand Duke, finding himself with a few 
days to spare in Paris, went one evening to the 
theatre, and, being a person of importance, thought 
himself bound to send a bouquet to the principal 
actress. A month afterward, being in the same 
apartments, his servant announced that a lady wished 
to see him. Going to the room he found an unknown 
lady before him. 

“I am afraid your Highness does not recognize 
me,” she said. “I am Mariquita, an actress, and I 
have come to thank you for your numerous kind 
attentions.” 

“T recognize you now, madam,” replied the Duke, 
“but I think you are mistaken. I only sent you one 
bouquet.” 

“But it was your servant who brought them each 
evening,” she said. 

Accordingly the servant was called, and eventually, 
with much confusion, he said to his master: 

“When I took the first bouquet, your Highness, 
the lady gave me a tip of 5 fr., and as the bouquet 
cost only 40 sous I made 3 fr. over it. So I repeated 
the performance, with the same result each time. 
I pray your Highness’s pardon.—Ex. 

————_ a ——_____ 

A New York man enjoys repeating a story he 
claims to have had from one of the life-guards at 
Atlantic City. It appears that not long ago a 
Philadelphia man and his nine-year-old son were at 
the end of one of the piers gazing over the rail at 
the ocean when suddenly the lad, leaning over too 
far, tumbled into the water. The life-guards were 
just then at quite a distance from the scene of the 
accident; so another man on the pier, without wait- 
ing to divest himself of either coat or shoes, plunged 
into the sea, and after buffeting with the waves for 
some time succeeded in getting the half-drowned 
hoy to the beach, whither in the meantime the father 
had hastened from the pier. The parent took the 
affair very coolly. As the self-appointed rescuer set 
the dripping boy at his father’s feet, the latter in- 
quired: “Thank you; but what have you done with 
his hat ?”—E-x. 

———__—________... 

“My friend, this is a very bibulous State, I hear,” 
remarked a minister who was sojourning in Ken- 
tucky. “Bibulous?” was the rejoinder of a native. 
“Nonsense! There hain’t a Bibles in all 
Kentucky.”"—Ew. 
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Demand union-label goods. 


dozen 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


Cerner Kasson, 
UNION TAILORS AND UP-TO-DATE FURNISHERS 
| 132 Van Ness Ave., near Hayes 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital..........0...sseeeeeeee .200.000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.. 3 000, 
Reserve and Contingent Fund 40: 68 
Deposits June 29, 1907.. 38,156,931.28 
Total Assets, ..-....c0-.2cee0 -40,679,204.63 

Remittance may be made by Draft. Postoffice. or Wells, Fargo 
& Co.’s. Money Orders. or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to3 o'clock Pp. M.. except Satur- 
days to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. 
to 8 o'clock Pp. M, for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President. N. Ohlandt; First Vice - President. 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte:; Cashier. 
A. H. R, Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny: Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller: 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt. Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart. I. N. Walter J. W. Van Bergen, F. 
Ti‘lmann, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 


DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 
SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 


Free Car Ticket. 


For a refund of carfare present this coupon to 
any of our representatives at 


HUNTINGTON PARK 


We have the LOCATION. 
Our Terms.—Lots $225.00 up. $5.00 a month. 
$25.00 deposit. No interest. No taxes. Free 
Improvements. Immediate possession. Free 
Insurance. Allowance made for sickness or loss 
of employment. 

On Bay Shore Cut Off. 

15 minutes. 5c fare. 

To reach Huntington Park, take San Mateo car 
at Fifth and Market Streets, out Mission every 
10 minutes. Don’t get off until you reach Hunt- 
ington Place. 
_For map, views, car tickets and full informa- 
tion write, phone, or call. 


TUCKER CO. Owners of Huntington Park 
Phone Franklin 2848. 
106-108 Countryman Bldg., Van Ness at Ellis 
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LABOR CLARION. 


ESTABLISHED 849 


‘EXCLUSIVE 
HATTERS 


J. C. MEUSSDORFFER SONS 


909-FILLMORE-909 
Between McAllister and Fulton 


HATS $2.50 To $5.00 


UNION MADE 


$665,000,000.00 


Are invested in all the Building and 
Loan Associations in the United 
States. This is more than the cap- 
ital of all the National Banks. 


WHY IS THIS? 


Because they are the safest invest- 
ment in the world and pay the best 
interest on money deposited. 


THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Is the largest in the United States 
and pays 6 percent, payable semi- 
annually, on term deposits, 4 per cent 
on ordinary deposits, and from 5 to 6 
per cent on monthly savings. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION | 


MARKET & CHURCH STREETS 
SANFRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
LEEGE, Pres. ¥ FREDERICK, Vice-Pres 
SATE. Vice-Pres, WENRA BRUNNER, Vice-Pres 
B, G, TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 
FRED F. OUER: FRED V. VOLLMER, Asst. Cashiers 
FRANK S. JACOTT, Trust Officer 
Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248, 742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176, 658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green } 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the rarlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


gk ies 


SAVE MONEY 
BUY DIRECT 
BE YOUR OWN AGENT 


We will allow10 per cent com- 


mission to any person who will - 
bring in this ad. and buy a 


NEW DOMESTIC ™aseit"* 


ALL MAKES of machines at VERY LOW PRICES. 
CHEAP DROP HEAD MACHINES from $16.50 to $22.50. 


J. W. EVANS, AGENT 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 1658 O'Farrell, near Fillmore 


WINTER IS COMING 


KEEP WARM 
Call on us for your Underwear. Blue Flannel Shirts--- 


We have what you need. 


salaries 


2011-2013 FILLMORE ST. Bet. Pine and California Sts, 


2200 to 2212 
MISSION STREET 


BUY NOW PAY 4AT ER 


The big Installment House on the corner of Mission and 18th Streets 


A GOOD STORY WILL ALWAYS BEAR REPEATING, 
SO WE’LL SAY IT AGAIN 


A WHOLE HOUSE FULL OF FURNITURE ON CREDIT 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Our system is not the old fashioned installment way where you pay an exorbitant interest for 


the accommodation—but ours is a refined Credit service that means more than mere Credit. 
It means that we will do all in our power to aid you in furnishing a home of your own. 
We desire to help you—to serve you and to satisfy you. 
If you intend to furnish a home shortly we'd like to talk to you personally. 


May we? 


The Sort of Suits Men 
Appreciate 


MADE-TO-YOUR-MEASURE 


*13.50 to *35.00 


We will build you a suit to your order that we positively 
guarantee you cannot duplicate unless you pay a great 
deal more for it than we charge you . ....... 


With the largest selection of woolens on the Coast for your choosing—with an 
organization of clever tailor men that conform to all requirements that we have always 
maintained and with the absolute determination to have every suit as perfect as human 
ingenuity can produce it—it is but for you to choose the pattern you like, leave the rest 
to us to satisfy you or cheerfully refund you your money unless we do. 

It is under these conditions that we ask you to place your order with us, allowing 
you to take no chances whatsoever and backing up our guarantee to give you absolutely the 
best value on the Pacific Coast, the latest and prettiest styles and dependable workman- 
ship—in short, a suit full of character and individuality that will prove its worth in its 


Ss = 


Downtown Store 
730 MARKET 


Uptown Store 
FILLMORE and ELLIS 


Oakland Store 
WASHINGTON and 11th 


